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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@—— 


HE drift of events is towards war. Lord Beaconsfield’s 

threatening speech on Thursday week was followed on Friday 
by areply from the Czar, conveyed in the form of an answer to an 
address from the Moscow nobles and Municipal Council. ‘The 
Russian Emperor spoke of the ‘‘ unequal struggle’’ between Servia, 
aided by Montenegro, and Turkey ; declared that the Montene- 
grins had, “as on all previous occasions, shown themselves to be 
real heroes ;” admitted regretfully that ‘‘ the same could not be 
gaid of the Servians,” even when assisted by “‘ our volunteers ;” 
repeated his ardent desire for peace, but concluded with a promise, 
the words of which we give elsewhere, that if Turkey would not 
give the necessary guarantees for the good government of the 
Christian provinces, he would “‘ act independently,” and summon 
Russia to his aid. There is a disposition, both on the Continent 
and in this country, to believe that the Czar in making this grave 
declaration was posing before his own subjects in order to outbid 
the Panslavic leaders, but it must not be forgotten that the 
words involve a pledge to the nation and the army which it will 
be very unsafe to leave unfulfilled. 

















The speech has been followed by a decree mobilising the 
divisions of the Russian army stationed in the south, mono- 
polising the service of the southern railways, and prohibiting the 
export of horses from Southern Russia. The stores necessary for 
a great army are being collected in the cities on the Black Sea, 
and the coast is being surveyed and carefully protected by General 
Todleben. A large fleet of transports is being collected in the 
Black Sea, and whispers are circulated of a coming descent on 
Varna. As yet, however, there are no signs that the Russian 
fleet in the Black Sea could prevent Hobart Pasha from inter- 
cepting any transports ; and the Russian Staff, if they have any 
plan of a descent, must be relying on aid not yet manifest to the 
world. Security in traversing the Black Sea is nearly essential 
for them, and it has not yet been obtained, at least to external 
appearance, though the Russian admirals may know of routes 
for their transports through the shallows along the west coast of 
the Black Sea beyond Hobart Pasha’s reach. His ironclads want 
deep water. 


It is still doubtful whether the Conference will assemble. All 





the Great Powers have agreed to the meeting, but it is reported on 
good authority that the Porte is most reluctant to assent, unless 
the British Government is prepared to state definitely the limits 
within which concession must be restricted. ‘Chis the British | 
Government will not do, and it is far from improbable that the | 
Turks at the eleventh hour may repudiate the idea of a Conference 
altogether. They were very near, as now appears from Lord 
Derby's despatch, refusing to agree to any armistice at all. Great 
pressure will, no doubt, be brought to bear at Constanti- 
nople to induce them to consent, but they may think the 
hour for open resistance has at length arrived. In that case, 
we presume, the Powers would hold an informal conference 





Lord Derby published yesterday week a despatch, dated 
October 30, in which he recites the rather helpless efforts at 
mediation made by the British Government between August 24 
and the present time ; while the Duke of Argyll, in a remarkable 
letter to yesterday’s Daily News, shows how strangely, and 
on what grave points, Lord Derby’s and Lord Beaconsfield’s 
accounts of the same events, within that period, differ from each 
other. Thus Lord Derby states that on August 24, Mr. White, 
our Consul at Belgrade, telegraphed to us Servia’s wish for the re- 
establishment of peace, and for ‘a cessation of hostilities with that 
view ; and that Sir Henry Elliot on September 1 proposed, with the 
assent of all the Powers, an armistice of not less than a month, 
with the immediate view of discussing terms of peace. This 
armistice, says Lord Derby, Turkey refused; but on pre- 
senting to the Powers its terms of peace, on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, it ordered an indefinite suspension of hostilities, which Lord 
Derby accepted, instead of an armistice, suggesting on the 21st 
terms of peace asasubstitute for those proposed by the Porte, which 
Lord Derby was very soon convinced that the Porte would decline. 
The Porte also still declined a regular armistice, but consented to 
another vague suspension of hostilities to the 2nd of October,— 
which, however, Servia in her turn declined. Now, all this was 
represented by Lord Beaconsfield, as the Duke of Argyll points 
out, in a widely different manner. Lord Beaconsfield says the 
English terms of peace would have succeeded, but that Servia, 
encouraged by the English meetings, retracted her wish for peace, 
and engaged once more in a sanguinary struggle,—the fact being 
that the Porte had then refused the terms of peace, had refused 
the regular armistice, and agreed only to an indefinite cessation of 
hostilities, which was not a real armistice for either party. The 
truth is, Lord Derby at least relates facts ; but Lord Beaconsfield 
relates fictions, into which the facts he had heard had been, in the 
chambers of his own imagination, transformed. 


And yet Sir Stafford Northcote, in his speech at the Bristol 
Dolphin meeting, on Monday, expressed his dissatisfaction that 
English politicians comment on the disunion between the different 
elements of the Cabinet. ‘‘ This, at all events,” says Sir Stafford 
Northcote, ‘‘I can say for the present Government,—whether it 
be a proof of the want of intelligence or the want of anything 
else, I cannot say,—but there never was a party more united 
than those who are at present directing the counsels of her 
Majesty.” All we can say is that this is a hard saying, exceed- 
ingly difficult to understand. If it means what it seems to mean, 
—that all the Ministers approve as much of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
swaggering threats and taunts as they approve of Lord Derby's 
painstaking inefficiency in extracting even the least concession out 
of the Porte, or the least act of true co-operation out of Russia 
and Austria,—the outlook is very bad indeed. Itis, perhaps, bure/y 
credible, that the Cabinet should be at the same time agreed to 
demand local autonomies, ‘‘ with no question of new tributary 
States,” for the Christian provinces of Turkey,—to say they mean 
to uphold treaties, and sustain the independence and integ- 
rity of the Porte,—and to make a great show of going to 
war if Russia cannot indulge in any similar illusion ; but if this 
be so, then the Cabinet can have no statesmen in it; and it is 
hard to suppose that they are all as reckless as Lord Beaconsfield. 


Mr. Lowe made the great Liberal speech. It was hard, in- 
cisive, amusing, and as we have pointed out elsewhere, on the 
Eastern Question a little imprudent. His main topic was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speech at the Guildhall, which he declared con- 
tained propositions mutually self-destructive—namely, that the 
objects of British policy were the good government of Turkish 
subjects and the “integrity and independence of the Turkish 
Empire.” That means really that the British Government is 
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opposed to any removal of Christian grievances, for they can be 
removed only by some other Power than Turkey. He deprecated 
strongly the idea that Lord Beaconsfield’s words meant nothing, 
and that this country was ruled by a man whose utterances 
were to be smiled at as ‘‘only pretty Fanny’s way,” and 
held that the Premier meant what he said,—meant, that 
is, to uphold Turkey. The Government virtually said to 
Turkey, ‘You have broken every law of God and man. No 
matter, do in the future as you have done in the past, and 
we shall support you.’ England, if she held that language, 
would be regarded in Europe as assuming the keys of St. Peter, 
and keeping the gates of hell. He denied that it was the duty 
ef Liberals now, any more than of Whigs in 1711, to allow the 
Government to assume such a position. The result of the Go- 
vernment policy was to embolden Turkey to brave Russia, and so 
led directly, though not perhaps immediately, to war. 


Mr. Grant Duff has repeated, in a speech at Inverurie, his dislike 
of Mr. Gladstone’s proposals for the settlement of the East, and his 
own alternative proposition that the Duke of Edinburgh should be 
made Emperor of European Turkey. The new Sovereign would 
not be a catspaw of any Power, and with a certain number of 
Anglo-Indian officials would be able to establish a good organi- 
sation in his dominions. We have no objection whatever, if Mr. 
Grant Duff will only tell us how the Sultan is to be banished, and 
by what army the new Sovereign is to be supported until the con- 
scription has been organised and his soldiers can be trusted. There 
will be a good deal of hard work to do in the way of disarming 
Turks, expelling or reducing Circassians, and suppressing religious 
feuds, and the point not settled is where the force is to come from. 
Is it to be Russian? In that case, the Duke might possibly be 
the catspaw which Mr. Grant Duff wishes him not to be. Or is 
it to be English? In that case, is Mr. Grant Duff prepared with 
the fifteen or twenty thousand private soldiers required? We 
may, however, we suppose, welcome the Member for Elgin, in 
spite of his contempt for Mr. Gladstone’s ideas, as one more 
enemy of the Pashas in Europe. 


A little domestic drama, comedy or tragedy as it may 
be, has been performed this week in Egypt. The Minister of 
Finance, it appears, was hotly opposed to Mr. Goschen’s scheme 
for placing the finances under European control, and on the 
Khedive accepting it, sent his master a violent letter, accusing 
him of selling his country to infidels, and threatening him with 
the vengeance of the Faithful. The Khedive, apparently 
believing from the tone of this letter that the Minister must 
have force at his back, ordered his son, Prince Hassan, to 
arrest him, went himself to see it done, and exiled him to Don- 
gola, in Upper Egypt. Next day, on his way thither, the 
Minister was reported dead from “ excessive drinking,”—pro- 
bably a sarcastic way of stating that he had been drowned in the 
Nile. The correspondent of the Standard, in the latest telegram, 
reaffirmed the Minister’s death, adding that his property would 
be confiscated ; but it is officially stated that the rumour is wholly 
untrue, though the unlucky Minister is in bad health from 
worry and too much liquor, Everybody seems exceedingly 
glad that he is gone, and the Khedive has appointed his 
own son Finance Minister, possibly in order to prevent the 
outer world knowing too much about the Treasury. Mr. 
Goschen’s propositions have been accepted, but the Commis- 
sioners of the Debt do not receive their money. 


The Pope has appointed Cardinal Simeoni successor to Cardinal 
Antonelli as Secretary of State. The appointment is not one of 
good omen, Cardinal Simeoni belonging to the extreme party in the 
Church, and having, as Legate in Spain, demanded the exclusion 
of all forms of religion other than the Catholic. The appoint- 
ment, however, is one which lasts only for a Pope’s lifetime, 
and the Cardinal-Secretary is rarely very influential at an elec- 
tion. He has no hold over the Cardinals unless he has helped to 
nominate them, and has generally given offence to the Catholic 
Ambassadors, who like the ‘‘ Non possumus” quite as little as 
their most heretical rivals, 


The four millions of Armenians oppressed by the Turks in 
Asia intend, it would seem, to appeal to the Great Powers against 
the oppressions to which they are subjected. Their peasants are 
whipped at the stake, their women and children are carried off, 
and when they complain, their journalists are told by the Grand 
Vizier himself that they are revolutionists, and are ordered into 
confinement, beaten by the police, or sent back to Armenia to 
answer their complaints to the authorities whose misdeeds they have 





exposed. There will be no redress from the Great Powers unless the 
Armenians, like the Slavs and Greeks, do something for them. 
selves. They hold the gates of Asiatic Turkey, they have Russia 
behind them, they have wealth in every country in the 
world, and their clear duty is to aid their co-religionists in 
shaking off the authority of the caste against which they com. 
plain to Europe. One battle won, however insignificant, would 
be worth an acre of memorials. 


The French Ultras have made another attempt to annoy 
without crushing the Catholic Church, M. Madier de 
Monjau on Monday proposéd that the expenses of the - 
Mission to the Vatican should be disallowed, and a fierce 
altercation was expected. M. Gambetta, however, who hag 
always recognised the power, though not the right of the 
Catholic Church in France, in a strong speech repudiated the 
vote, declaring that it would offend many millions of Frenchmen, 
that the Concordat was a subsisting and effective treaty, and that 
France had need of all the influence she could exercise over the 
next election. The Liberal majority recognised the force of these 
arguments, and with the good-sense Frenchmen very often dig- 
play declined to treat a strong power as non-existent merely 
because they disliked it. The motion was therefore defeated by 
373 to 99. The British Parliament might for once take a lesson 
from the French one. There is no sense whatever in ignoring 
any great power whatever, and a power which millions of people 
within the Empire regard as semi-divine is a great power. If 
India were Lamaist, we should have a Mission at Lhassa, or we 
should be very stupid. As things stand, we have a Minister to 
the Vatican, but decline, on theological principles, to allow him his 
due wages. 


The Italian Elections have resulted in a great victory for the 
Depretis Ministry,—that is, for the Moderate Radicals. They 
will have nearly a two-thirds majority in the Chambers, 
and all their distinguished supporters are returned. This is 
not exactly a popular movement, as the Italian suffrage is 
very narrow, but it shows that the Radical Government 
excites very little active animosity. The elections do not 
affect the foreign policy of the Government, which on the 
Eastern Question is moderately but steadily anti-Turkish, and 
will not seriously impede relations with the Vatican, which is 
opposed to one Italian Ministry as much as to another, and rather 
in favour of any Ministry which believes in the reduction of the 
suffrage. 


Mr. Schuyler has explained in a letter in Wednesday's Daily 
News that Mr. Sidgwick’s suggestions as to the confusion between 
New and Old Style contained in his account of the Russian struggle 
with the Yomuds is correct, and that the story given by M. Gromof 
is only another rendering of the same story which he had himself 
given in the previous page. And the editor of the Pall Mall 
somewhat tardily admitted, in a letter to the Times of Wednesday, 
that the presumption was strongly in favour of this suggestion, on 
the very day when Mr. Schuyler himself confirmed the suggestion 
in the Daily News. Mr. Schuyler’s letter is important also because 
while it insists that General Kaufmann’s orders were very bloody, 
and their execution in his opinion cruel, he ‘‘ does not think that 
the Russian officers and soldiers are habitually brutal, cruel, or 
savage ;” and he has “always considered the Turkoman cam- 
paign and the Khokand campaign as very exceptional.” ‘I do 
not believe,” he adds, ‘‘ that I am far wrong in placing the whole 
blame of the acts I reprobate on General Kaufmann, the com- 
mander of both expeditions. Personally, Russian soldiers are 
good-hearted fellows, and I would not for a moment compare 
them to Bashi-Bazouks, as has of late been very unjustly done.” 
Mr. Schuyler’s frankness about General Kaufmann makes his 
authority all the higher. 


The Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen have again returned 
a Conservative by alarge majority, the University of Aberdeen 
giving, however, a crushing majority for the Conservative, and 
Glasgow but a very small one. The first return is as follows :— 


At Glasgow. At Aberdeen. 
For the Lord-Advocate (Mr. Watson) ... 1,176 ... 1,216 
For Dr. Kirkwood ... ose ooo wo Se... 
Majority for the Lord-Advocate_... 88 ... 516 


total majority for the Lord-Advocate, 604. It is curious 
that the Conservative candidate polled a considerably larger 
vote in the smaller University than he did in the larger. 
What is it makes Aberdeen so Conservative ? Is it the 
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sceptical school of ‘‘experience” philosophy which reigns there ? 
Some of the most curious results of philosophical scepticism have 
been the Conservative politics it has produced. 





It will be remembered how steadily we maintained, at the time 
of the inquiry into the loss of the ‘ Vanguard,’ that the evidence 
went to show that the naval subordinates who had to conduct 
the chief mechanical operations of the ship were not properly 
trained, and not properly organised for the work of conducting 
the operations of so highly delicate, complex, and elaborate a 
machine as one of our great ironclads, and how the evidence 
of still more recent catastrophes has again and again confirmed 
that impression. A curious and most startling confirma- 
tion of it has now come out. It seems that ventilating 
apertures have been cut in the water-tight bulkheads of 
her Majesty’s ships,—and of a great number of them,— 
without any reference to the Constructor of the Navy, and 
without any sanction or consideration by him, and that the chief 
engineer and his subordinates at Devonport have had to explain 
that ‘ they had misunderstood the tracings sent for guidance in 
ventilating the coal-bunks of ships,” and that they had applied 
this misconception not only to the unfortunate ‘ Vanguard,’ but 
to no less than fifteen other ships of her Majesty. The whole 
story is one of the most fatal ignorance, and ignorance of the 
very kind which implies that the service is not a service which 
understands the new and elaborate machinery with which it has 
to deal. The particular mistake will doubtless be remedied. But 
how is the inadequate education of the Naval Service which it 
implies, and which may result in scores of such blunders, to be 
provided against ? 


If the report by the Canadian Minister of Agriculture of the 
extremely migratory habits of the Colorado or potato-beetle is 
accurate, there is little chance of our escaping a visit from him 
on this side of the Atlantic; and it appears that the only 
practicable mode of defeating him is not on shipboard, but in 
the field of his destructive labours—i.ec., in the potato-field 
itself. ‘There the eggs and the grubs are to be found, and it is 
these which must be destroyed if the potato is to be saved. If 
he comes in any force, that will probably treble, or more than 
treble, the ordinary labour spent on the potato crop, and we 
should soon have potatoes at a very high price. However, we 
may be thankful that he is visible at all. What is to prevent the 
invasion of an equally destructive animalcule which, without a 
microscope, would be invisible,—in which case, since we cannot 
put our potato-fields under the microscope, we should be simply 
helpless ? 


The judgment of “the Court for Crown Cases Reserved” on 
the important question whether we have or have not criminal 
jurisdiction over the three miles’ belt of sea outside our shores, was 
given in relation to the ‘ Franconia’s’ collision with the ‘ Strath- 
clyde,’—decided to have been one of criminal negligence,—on 
_ Saturday and Monday, and the majority of the Judges ruled that 

English Courts have no criminal jurisdiction beyond low-water 
mark, Six Judges, Lord Coleridge, Sir Baliol Brett, Sir R. 
Amphlett, Mr. Justice Grove, Mr. Justice Denman, and 
Mr. Justice Lindley gave judgment in favour of the Crown’s 
criminal jurisdiction in this case, while the Lord Chief Baron 
(Kelly), Sir R. Phillimore, Sir George Bramwell, Mr. Justice 
Lush, Baron Pollock, and Mr. Justice Field gave judgment 
against the Crown’s criminal jurisdiction. The Lord Chief Justice 
of England delivered judgment on Monday, also against the 
Crown’s claim, and stated that the late Mr. Justice Archibald 
was of the same mind, so that the real legal majority against the 
claim of criminal jurisdiction within these territorial waters, was a 
majority of two. 


We have discussed elsewhere the policy as distinguished from the 
law of this judgment, but we may add here that the legal decision 
turned chiefly on two points,—(1), whether the act of criminal 
negligence could be said to have been legally committed where it 
took effect,—i.e., on board the ‘Strathclyde,’ for if so, as the 
* Strathclyde’ was an English vessel, this would of course have 
brought the offence within the jurisdiction of an English 
Court; or whether it was committed on board the ‘ Franconia,’ 
for if so, the ‘ Franconia’ being a German vessel, the question 
as to the jurisdiction over foreign vessels in these waters at 
once arose. Mr. Justice Denman and Lord Coleridge took the 


former view,—that, legally speaking, the criminal negligence 





was committed where it took effect, on the ‘Strathclyde,’ and 
they asserted the jurisdiction on that ground, though not on 
that ground only, the difficulty of that ground being that, as 
there was certainly no intention to foul the English vessel, the act 
of criminal negligence was not even ideally directed against the 
‘Strathclyde’ at the time it was committed, and it would be 
almost as easy to say that a father's criminal negligence to train up 
his child well was committed at those places and times at which 
it bore fruit in his child's future life. The other legal point at 
issue was whether it was possible to establish, without legislative 
enactment to that express effect, a criminal jurisdiction of so 
doubtful and constructive a kind as this. The statute law, it was 
held, must have explicitly asserted this extra-English jurisdiction 
if the Judges were to accept it, whereas no such legislative deci- 
sion could be produced. 


The Americans appear to be succeeding in their plan of sending 
over fresh meat to this country. They have organised a system 
under which some 3,000 quarters of fresh beef can be sent over 
in each steamer, not frozen, but cooled to a safe temperature by air 
which has passed through ice-chambers. The meat is very good 
and ‘‘ bright,” and in spite of opposition from the butchers, a 
cargo was sold in Liverpool last week at from 6d. to 8d. a pound. 
The meat, it is said, has fetched 8d. per lb. in Glasgow for some 
time, and does not excite the prejudice arising from the over- 
cooked condition of the Australian tinned meat. 


A curious but not very well-authenticated story is given in a 
letter to the Times of yesterday, from the Rev. F. O. Morris, 
that in some cases the young of the swallow does not hibernate. 
His story, or rather the story related to him by his college 
friend, the Rev. Harcourt Aldham, Vicar of Stoke Prior, 
Worcestershire, but not observed even by him, but only 
told to him by “a person who vouched for it as a fact,” was 
this,—that the latter had seen a pair of swallows, when the time 
for their migration came and found their young brood too 
weak to fly, plaster the nest up with mud with the six young 
swallows in it,—returning to it next spring to arouse the young 
swallows, who were none the worse for their long hibernation. This 
is athird-hand story, and we are not even told the ultimate authority 
for it, so there is no very good evidence. But Mr. Morris 
adds evidence from the book of Dr. Stanley (formerly Bishop 
of Norwich), on ‘The Familiar History of Birds,” to the same 
effect. If this were true, it would partly justify an old 
superstition that the swallows do not migrate, but spend the 
winter in concealment in a torpid state. It is at least quite 
conceivable that a creature which had been a hibernator gene- 
rations ago, and which had since discovered the preferability of 
migration to a warmer climate, should yet be able to return to 
its old habit in case of need. However, this story is not much 
in the way of evidence. 


The Sydney Morning Herald of September 21 states that on the 
night of Sunday, the 10th September, a gale along the coast 
reached the enormous and unheard-of velocity of 153 miles per 
hour. The highest previously-known velocity was one of from 
100 to 120 miles per hour, and that only for a few minutes at 
the highest point of the gale. It is curious that the pressure 
given as resulting from this tremendous gale is only 117 lb. on 
the square foot—which would not be much more than an addition 
of 5 per cent. to the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere (namely, 
15 lb. on the square inch, or 15 x 144, or 2,160 lb. on the square 
foot). But perhaps there may be some error. 


Sir John Lubbock, who spoke at Maidstone last week, and 
who, though a banker, seems to take a cheerful view of the 
prospects of Europe, made a suggestion that, as far as England's 
interests were concerned, it would pay us very well to buy the 
western provinces of Asia Minor from Turkey. That, he said, 
would secure our route to India, and would not impose any per- 
ceptible burden on England. That means, we suppose, that with 
a long sea-coast in the Mediterranean we should be safe enough, 
but would it take a long sea-coast? Would not one or two 
islands with good harbours be enough? Still, Sir John Lubbock’s 
view is the really reasonable view, and we wish he could impart 
it to the mercantile mind. That magic word ‘ Constantinople ” 
may yet cost us dear. 





Consols were on Friday 95} to 9%}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—~@——— 


THE SITUATION IN THE EAST. 


fie key of the situation remains in Lord Derby’s’ hands. 
If he will consent to do justice, there may be peace ; if 
not, there must, so far as we can perceive, be war. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s blustering speech of Thursday week was, of course, 
telegraphed at once to Moscow, while the Czar was passing 
through, and by early morning must have been in extenso in 
his hands, The speech either struck the Emperor—who, 
though a nervous hypochondriac, weighed down by ill-health 
as well as care, is still Ozar of Russia—as a defiance, or he 
saw at once that it would be so interpreted by the Russian 
people. A defiance to the Czar once given before the world, 
and patent to all Russians, can be received only in one way ; 
and when about mid-day the Emperor received the nobles of 
Moscow—for fifty years the depositaries of Slavonic feeling— 
he was prepared with an adequate reply. After acknowledging 
the heroism of the Montenegrins, and with singular frankness 
the comparative cowardice of the Servians, “ notwithstanding 
the presence of our volunteers,” the Emperor declares that he 
still ardently desires peace, and hopes for accord among the great 
Powers assembled in Conference at Constantinople; but he, with 
all Russia, “ must sympathise with the sufferings of our brethren 
and co-religionists.” ‘ My most ardent wish is that we may 
arrive at a general agreement. Should this, however, not be 
achieved, and should I see that we cannot obtain such 
guarantees as are necessary for carrying out what we have a 
right to demand of the Porte, I am firmly determined to act 
independently, and I am convinced that in this case the whole 
of Russia will respond to my summons, should I consider it 
necessary and should the honour of Russia require it.” It hardly 
matters whether the Emperor uttered these words as if accepting 
a challenge given him before the world, or uttered them, as 
many believe, only to maintain the grandeur of his own posi- 
tion before his subjects, for in either case the words were uttered, 
have been heard by the whole Russian Army and the majority 
of the Russian people, and cannot be recalled. If the Emperor 
now recedes without having obtained his “ conditions,” and 
especially his “guarantees” for those conditions, without 
fighting, he will be held to have retreated before the barbarian, 
and neither he nor his dynasty will be safe upon the throne. 
The prestige of absolute invincibility is not necessary to a 
Czar of Russia, but the belief in his invincibility by any power 
except the will of God, as announced in the result of battle, 
is. The Czar has taken openly the leadership of the Slavonic 
movement, thereby taking it out of the hands of inferior leaders, 
and must either fulfil its great purpose—the liberation of 
Slav Christians from Mussulman oppression—or must fight. In 
other words, either the Pashas must accept General Ignatieff’s 
terms or there will be war—and their acceptance or refusal 
depends mainly upon the attitude of the British Cabinet. 

At present, the Turks are obviously inclined to refuse. The 
terms attributed to General Ignatieff, and republished in the 
Provincial Correspondence of Vienna, are no doubt almost in- 
credibly moderate. The three Provinces—Bosnia, the Herze- 
govina, and Bulgaria—are each to possess full powers of 
internal local self-government, under a Christian Hospodar ; 
the populations are to be disarmed, both creeds alike ; all irre- 
gular troops are to be withdrawn, and the Circassians transported 
to Asia ; Christians are to be admitted into the police, and a 
permanent International Commission is to watch over the execu- 
tion of the Treaty. If these were really all the concessions de- 
manded, the Turks might accept them with a smile, and tax, 
harry, and massacre as of old. They would appoint the Hos- 
podars, they would garrison the Provinces, and they would 
have the same interest in plunder as before. But the Turks 
see clearly that other terms will be added, restricting their 
right to the taxes, providing that the Powers shall approve 
the Christian Hospodars, and securing, as the Emperor has 
said, guarantees for the fulfilment of a treaty which would 
else be written on paper only. Only one guarantee can be 


efficacious when a dominant and military caste has to be dis-. 


armed, and that is military occupation, and this the Turks, 
except under irresistible pressure, will not concede. They 
think their army excellent. They fancy the Magyars, who 
defeated the Hapsburgs, will in the long run force Austria to 
their aid; and they still believe, on the strength of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s speeches, that war once declared, England will 
fight for the “integrity and independence of their empire.” 

e stated their objections to an armistice, and believed they 


| would reject it, and it now appears that we had more 

| oan we knew of. As early as October 5, Lord Derby wag 
|compelled to threaten that he would withdraw Sir 

| Elliot, and abstain from further efforts to prevent the Turks 
| from rushing on their ruin, before he could extort from them 
a reluctant submission to grant an armistice of any ki 
and then they only offered what they knew Russia would 
reject. Lord Derby may apply, in the last resort, the 
same pressure now, though his own suggestion of local 
‘self - government without military occupation or political 
freedom is absurdly inept and weak, but he will probably 
shrink from going farther, and he will have to go farther, 
The Pashas think they and the Magyars can arrest the march 
of Russia, and think it safer, in view of their own aroused 
Mahommedans, to yield in the field than in the Cabinet, and 
they will fight, unless England warns them that in certain con- 
tingencies she could not be a passive spectator, that she has 
no interest whatever in the Turks, and that she might be com- 
pelled to occupy Constantinople, not for them or on their 
behalf, but for herself. That would mean ruin for the Turk, 
probably within days, for when the capital of an Asiatie 
kingdom is occupied the bonds of the empire break and 
each province acts for itself; and that threat emphatically 
made, and not neutralised in the next moment by a speech 
from Lord Beaconsfield, might suffice to bring the Pashas to 
reason, but nothing short of this will. To all human appear. 
ance, therefore, the keys of peace and war rest with Lord 
Derby, and it is on his judgment and nerve that the immediate 
future depends. There may be any amount of secret intrigue 
at work. There may be any extent of doubt as to the per- 
sistent resolution of the Czar, who is palpably moved by in- 
fluences other than Slavonian. There is always the “ off-chance,” 
as the sporting men call it, that the Pashas, pressed beyond 
bearing, may try to save all by placing Turkey in vassalage to 
the Czar and admitting a Russian garrison into Constantinople, 
as Abdul Aziz intended to do; but on the face of the public 
facts, the Czar must secure submission or fight, and the Porte 
must fight, or submit before the world. 

We see no reason, apart possibly from the occupation of 
Constantinople by Russia, why the British people should look 
on these alternatives with dread, and the occupation of Con- 
stantinople is most improbable. The wildest Slav having 
Turkey to subjugate would not do an act calculated to bring 
Great Britain at once upon his back, and Great Britain 
with the whole Greek race for her auxiliary soldiers, Apart 
from that, what is there in the fight between Turk and 
Slav which should alarm us, or divert our sympathies 
towards the non-Christian Power? Is it because it is the 
weaker? So is every buccaneer assailed by the navies of the 
world. Is it the —— histories of the two races? We 
have had four hun years of experience to teach us that 
the ascendancy of the Ottomans is mischievous to their subjects, 
to Europe, and to civilisation; that under their rule nothing 
arises, that cities decay, that brave races Jose their courage, 
that entire peoples wither slowly away. They have 
for four hundred years the most beautiful and productive 
lands in the world, lands before which France is infer- 
tile and Switzerland unpicturesque, countries which were 
granaries, cities which were the admiration of Greek artists, 
islands the mere names of which call up associations of 
charm, and what have they made of them all? Is there a 
man in their vast possessions who would not die cheerfully if 
his death could but relieve the world of them? Grant 
that the Slav is submissive, half-taught in civilisation, often 
cruel, and always ambitious, and what has he done that is 
like this, that we should be hopeless as to his future, or that 
we should regard him as the enemy of the human race? 
He has extirpated a tribe in Turkestan. He has governed 
Poland as we once governed Ireland. He has punished Dise 
senters as we once punished Catholics. We have risen above 
those cruelties, and why should not the Russian, who at least 
has not had the noble qualities which we freely concede to the 
average Turk, courage, abstemiousness, patience, and obedience, 
perverted to the service of a creed which teaches directly that 
outside Islam no man has a right, except to suffer whatever 
those inside it may decree. Who denies that the Southerners 
were brave and patient, or in many cases individually ’ 
or holds that to be a reason for defending slavery in arms? Grant 
the Russian to be as bad as the Turk—which is mere rhetoric 
—and why should not the Russian improve? Improvement, 
or indeed change, as experience shows, is impossible to the 
Turk. There is absolutely no reason except one for interfering 
in such a contest, and that one is that if we join the Russian 
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i reing the Turk, we may secure without bloodshed that 
emancipelion for the Christian population which the Russians 


will secure with it. 





GREEK POLICY AND GREEK PREPARATIONS. 


N Friday, the 10th inst., the Ozar delivered to the 
O municipality of Moscow that exposition of the “ sacred 
mission” of Russia on behalf of the Sclavonian cause which 
has rung like a trumpet-note throughout the Eastern world. 
The very next day, Saturday, the 11th, the Greek Minister of 
Foreign Affairs replied to an interpellation in the National 
Assembly on the future policy of Greece, in terms which im- 
pressively reflect the circumstances of the new situation, 
created by the obstinate incorrigibility of Turkey and the 
accentuated Pansclavism of the Czar’s declaration. Left face 
to face with the unendurable tyranny which the Turks 
exercise over the Hellenic provinces subject to their yoke, 
and at the same time conscious that the primary concern 
of Russia is not for all the Eastern Christians, but for the 
Sclavic Christians alone, the Government of independent Greece 
has not shrunk from the responsibilities imposed upon it by 
such a position. In clear and distinct terms, the Foreign 
Minister lays down the course which Hellas must pursue. 
“We have been partisans of peace,” he said, and none can 
deny the extraordinary forbearance of the Hellenes in the 
crisis, “and we shall not cease to practise a peaceful policy, 
unless the course of events compels us to adopt another line of 
conduct.” What the course of events is which will compel 
the Greeks to take up arms after the manner of the Sclavs, 
and we expect, with better fortune, is no less unmistakably 
indicated by the petty Hellenic State than by the ruler 
of All the Russias. “In effect,” continued the Minister, 
“IT should be wanting in frankness to you, if I tried 
to dissimulate that it would be difficult, not to say 
impossible, for the Hellenic kingdom to remain unmoved 
and inert while the destiny of the unemancipated Greeks 
is in question. ..... Free Hellas has never lost, and can 
never lose, the memory of the fact that the liberty of the pre- 
sent Hellenic State is the result of the common efforts and 
sacrifices of the whole Hellenic world. Accordingly, then, 
there is no authority, no power, sufficiently strong to impose 
patience and tranquillity on free Hellas, in presence of injustices 
committed to the detriment of that Hellas which is still en- 
slaved.” In a word, if the Hellenic provinces of Turkey are 
not made to share every benefit which the Russian sword may 
extort from the despotism of Constantinople, the Greek State 
will undertake “a sacred mission” also; and the Greeks do not 
seem to fear the result, so long as they have only to fight the 
Turks, or that portion of the Turkish forces which can be 
— from the garrison of Bulgaria and the defence of the 
ube, 

We have pointed out again ‘and that it can be no 
part of a wise policy for the British Empire to allow any un- 
due advantage of Sclavic Christians over Greeks in the pro- 
mised settlement of the Eastern Question. If, then, the 
Greeks have to enforce their rights at the point of the sword, 
their success ought to be a matter to be hoped for by every 
British patriot, as well as by every large-minded politician. 
The only doubt, down to the present, was whether the little 
kingdom, which can depend on no more than a half-hearted 
support from Russia, would have the resolution to enter 
into the arena in reliance on Hellenic resources and on | 
Hellenic courage alone. That doubt is now dissipated by | 
the declaration of the Greek Government, and still more de- 
cisively by the action of the Greek people. The Greeks are 
now drawing the natural profit from the enterprise which has 
placed the Greek mercantile community in such a leading | 
position in the ports and marts of the world. From far and | 
near the subscriptions of wealthy Greeks flow into the | 
national collection for aiding the Government in the armament 
and training of the national forces. The first contribution 
from the Greek community in Egypt was for £3,000. At 
home the smallest villages are holding their popular assembly, 
and voting @ general and voluntary contribution. The. 
island of Oyprus, in spite of bad harvests and local dis- 
tress, has sent £500 to the collectors. There can be no 

doubt that the Hellenes will be in a more advantageous 
pecuniary condition than the Serbs, and there are two other 
advantages on their side of which the Serbs were more or less 
destitute. In the first place, the Greeks can fight with a 
fierce courage only to be matched by the Montenegrins among 
the Southern Sclavs. In the second place, it is not a timorous 


| 


| 





Bulgaria that will be the scene of the Greek insurrection in 
Turkey itself. The Hellenes of Thrace and Macedonia and 
Albania are not considered inferior in courage to any members 
of the race, and if they take up arms, they will not tamely 
surrender them to the butchers of Turkey, like the wretched 
inhabitants of Batak. 

All the accounts from the Hellenic Provinces of Turkey 
show that the preparations for the Greek insurrection are far 
advanced, and that the moment for the opening of the struggle 
cannot be further off than a month or so. “ We live in the 
midst of passionate agitation,” writes the correspondent of a 
Vienna semi-official journal from Janina, “of excitement and 
conspiracy, whose end must be a violent outbreak.” Ever 
since the middle of October the smuggling of arms into 
Albania and Thessaly has assumed enormous proportions ; 
every mountain village is collecting its store of arms. The 
Hellenic organisers of the coming insurrection are to be met 
almost openly, for the Turkish authorities are paralysed by 
the want of troops, and by the universal disaffection of 
the population. The Greeks maintain a severe calm, which 
contrasts strongly with their usual quick and vivacious 
character. The Turkish authorities wildly endeavour to come 
upon some of the secret magazines, but hitherto without 
result, although it is certain that Prevesa, Arta, and other 
towns are full of concealed weapons. Even in Janina, not- 
withstanding the considerable Mahommedan population, there 
is not a merchant, or shopkeeper, or even a porter of the Greek 
community who is not intent upon providing himself with 
military equipments. Meantime, fiery manifestoes are distri- 
buted on all sides, and the frantic efforts of the Turks to stop 
the propagation of such exciting appeals are as vain as 
their endeavours to discover the supplies of hidden rifles 
and yataghans. The suspension of hostilities in Servia 
has recently enabled the Seraskier to send a few regiments to 
reinforce the Turkish garrisons in the Hellenic provinces, but 
the plans of the Ottoman Government do not seem to go be- 
yond the defence of the more important towns. The leading 
mountain passes from Hellas into Turkey are also being fortified 
by Turkish engineers, but as it is not likely that the Greek 
armies will be burthened by heavy artillery or much baggage, 
there will be plenty of guides capable of directing the liberating 
troops by paths unknown to the Turkish authorities. At the 
present moment, it is the hope of the Turks that the insur- 
rection will break out before the entry of Russia into the field. 
It is not likely, however, that the Hellenes will allow themselves 
to be provoked, like the Bulgarians, into a premature rising, 
when six weeks will assure everything. 





THE DERBY-DISRAELI SEE-SAW. 
| Pig BEAOONSFIELD is distinguishing himself this 
vacation by pursuing a steady policy of trumping his 
ig tricks. nquestionably the finesse for which he has 
n famous is now devoted to the work of defeating, not the 
counsels of the Opposition, but the counsels of his own familiar 
friends. We have never been able to admire Lord Derby’s 
treatment of the Eastern Question. The despatch of October 
30, published on Friday week, in which he recites the efforts 
made by him to bring about a termination of the war, seems to 
us a history of poorly-conceived, feebly-pressed, and wholly 
ineffectual plans of compromise. But whatever be thought of 
Lord Derby’s policy, it is at least a policy intended to keep 
England out of the fray, a policy as free from braggadocio as 
it is destitute of strength and nerve; while Lord Beaconsfield 
has steadily endeavoured to neutralise it, by saying just at the 
critical moment what undid all the impression of laborious 
half-and-halfness which Lord Derby had taken such vast pains 
to produce. And yet Sir Stafford Northcote assures us in 
the blandest manner that the Cabinet are entirely at one. 
To test this, let us recall Lord Derby’s course, and then Lord 
Beaconsfield’s interpositions. For along time Lord Derby’s 
was a purely dilatory policy. He would propose nothing, 
so much afraid was he of weakening the moral respon- 
sibility for the welfare of its subjects of that Government 
which has never probably even for a moment so much as 
felt the meaning of the word “responsibility” on behalf of 
its subjects, the Government of the Porte. ‘ Let Turkey and 
her insubordinate provinces fight it out first,—then perhaps 
we can do something,’ was Lord Derby’s pertinacious reply to 
those who asked for his intervention before the war began. Lord 
Beaconsfield virtually denied this at Aylesbury, and asserted 
that something had been proposed by Lord Derby, but what that 
something is, no one, not apparently Lord Derby himself, knows, 
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When the horror of this country burst forth at the frightful 
results of this encouragement given to the Porte to put down 
her own rebellious subjects in her own way, and Lord Derby was 
compelled to admit that the Bulgarian massacres had seriously 
altered the conditions of the Eastern problem for all the 
Great Powers, he exchanged the policy of mere delay for the 
poliey of unsatisfactory suggestion and faint persuasion, which 
on one occasion only, and that not an important occasion,—an 
occasion, namely, in which the only issue was the granting of 
an armistice, and no terms of peace were at stake at all,—has 
risen into anything like command. When on the 5th October, 
Sir Henry Elliot was instructed to press upon the Porte the 


| 





the field, is not the kind of Power which has to calculate whether 
she can afford to follow up the first by a second and 
campaign, but that she can and will go on till “right be done.” 
Of course that speech could have but one effect, and that 
effect, as we know, it had. The Ozar replied by intimating 
that if proper guarantees for the Christian provinces of Turkey 
could not be obtained at the Conference, he must make their 
cause his own; and Lord Salisbury will go to the Confegence 
to meet the delegates of a Power who has already been chal. 
lenged, and knows that she has been challenged, to a trial of 
strength by the Prime Minister of England; after which 
passage of arms between England and Russia, Lord 


granting of an armistice of not less than a month, he was told publishes the recital of his failures to make other Powers 
to intimate that in case of the refusal of an armistice he was pacific, and his good resolutions to keep neutral himself, 
to leave Constantinople. But when, in place of granting what |—as a mode, we suppose, of telling the British public that 





would have suited both parties to the struggle, the Porte offered 
what would have suited itself alone,—an armistice of six | 
months,—Lord Derby was quite content, and all pressure on the 
Porte,—which had declined all terms of peace such as would 
really have involved a contract with Europe, and given the | 
Powers of Europe a right to enforce it,—ceased. Since | 
then, the tone of Lord Derby’s policy has become once more one | 
of feeble remonstrance, or passive acquiescence, or humble en- 
treaty,—one of reproach towards Russia and Servia for not accept- | 
ing the six months’ armistice,—one of complaisant forbearance 
with the Porte, as with a Government in difficulties which had 
done its best to please, and had not succeeded,—one of rather 
helpless, not to say abject entreaty towards Germany, for not 
imposing on the other Powers terms which England had found 
herself all too weak to impose,—one wholly guiltless of decisive 
and resolute action. Such has been Lord Derby’s policy. But 
what has been the policy of Lord Beaconsfield’s Ministerial in- 
terpositions? While Lord Derby was still in the dilatory 
stage of his policy, and was waiting on Providence, and had 
consented to order the Fleet to Besika Bay for the purpose of 
protecting the Christians of Turkey against the fanaticism of 
the Mahommedans, Mr. Disraeli availed himself of the step to 
give the impression, which he unquestionably did give to all 
Europe, that the Fleet was sent there to protect the interests of 
England,—v.¢., as a demonstration against Russia. About the 
time when Lord Derby was doing his best to satisfy Mr. Bright 
and the deputation which went with him to the Foreign Office 
that we were not going to be responsible for the misgovernment 
of Turkey, and that though we had secured the Government of 
the Porte against murder, we had not undertaken, and would 
not undertake, to secure it “ against suicide or sudden death,” 
Mr. Disraeli was doing his best to magnify the influence of 
England with the Porte, and to represent the Government of 
Constantinople as anxious to follow almost obsequiously and in 
everything the counsels of the British Ambassador. Again, in 
September, while Lord Derby was arranging with the other 
Governments of Europe the mild compromise which he pro- 
posed to offer to Turkey,—but even then not to exact from 
her,—Lord Beaconsfield, on the very eve of the day on which 
Sir Henry Elliot was instructed to propose that compromise, 
burst forth with a speech in which he spoke of the Servian 
war as both immoral and unjustifiable and the Servians as 
crushed, and ridiculed the autonomy of the Christian provinces 
as a solution which Europe was entirely agreed to think utterly 





if the Prime Minister will embroil us in a conflict with RB 
it is at least not his fault, and they cannot say he did it, 

Now we have to press very seriously on Great Britain, ag 
well as on Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues, the question whether 
this kind of see-saw between the head of a Cabinet and his 
Foreign Secretary is either decent or tolerable. Is a Prime 
Minister so to intrigue against his own Cabinet that the effect 
of what his colleagues do one day is to be extinguished by the 
effect of what he says the next? Sir Stafford Northcote 
says there is no such see-saw. But as a matter of fact, is not 
everything Lord Derby says meek and pacific, and everything 
Lord Beaconsfield says menacing and warlike? Lord Derby 
endeavours to get Turkey to enter into an engagement with 
Europe, and Lord Beaconsfield proclaims that Turkey should 
manage her own affairs, and that it is contrary to treaty for 
Europe to interfere in them at all. Lord Derby says to 
Russia, ‘You ought to have accepted the six months’ armistipe, 
but as you would not, we will co-operate in anything 
reasonable, reserving our own liberty of action ;’ whereon 
Lord Beaconsfieid cries out, ‘If any one attempts to break 
existing treaties or to undermine the independence of the 
Porte, we won’t allow it, and we can fight till every Power 
destitute of our resources is wearied out.’ How is it pos 
sible for Lord Salisbury to come to an understanding with 
Russia while his superior delivers himself of these very loud 
asides, to which all Europe listens, during every interval of sus- 
pense? The truthis that though Lord Beaconsfield tolerates his 
own Foreign Secretary, he does everything in his power to dis- 
credit and paralyse him. Yet Lord Derby’s policy is feeble 
enough without needing to be paralysed from inside. If it were 
supported with all the energy of a united Cabinet, it would 
not get very much beyond a policy of highly diluted hesitation 
and vacillating neutrality. But so much, at least, could be 
said for it,—if Lord Derby were left alone,—that no one could 
+honestly suppose that England intended either to go to war 
for Turkey, or to go to war against Turkey. But with the 
interlocutory remarks of Lord Beaconsfield, no one knows, or 
can know, what to make of it. Lord Derby meekly recites 
his helplessness, and Lord Beaconsfield immediately brags of 
our power. Lord Derby lectures Turkey one day, mg res 
proaches Russia the next; while Lord Beaconsfield asserts 
the guaranteed treaty-rights of Turkey, parades our vast 
resources, and explains that. nations pressed by financial 
embarrassments can be no match for us. Lord Derby 





wild and absurd. Lord Derby’s terms were formally despatched 
to Sir Henry Elliot on September 21, Lord Beaconsfield’s speech 
at Aylesbury, which must have had the effect, and can hardly 
have been otherwise than calculated to have the effect, of pre- 
venting Turkey from accepting these terms, was delivered on 
September 20, so that its words must have been still ringing 
in the ears of the Turkish statesmen at the very moment when 
Sir Henry Elliot brought up his milk-and-water proposal,— 
which, of course, was rejected. And now, again, what have 
we seen within the last ten days? Lord Derby having written 
his not very cheering history of his pacific overtures and 
failures, and his determination to abstain from urging in future 


}makes Turkey understand how little she can hope from 
|us, while Lord Beaconsfield makes it evident that she may 
| hope everything. Lord Derby delegates Lord Salisbury to 
represent our views, and Lord Beaconsfield, while praising Lord 
Salisbury, discounts all his influence by saying beforehand what 
seems likely to render Lord Salisbury’s representations of no 
effect. Is this a see-saw which Lord Beaconsfield’s colleagues can 
approve, or which Great Britain should permit? It works mis- 
chief in every way. No one knows which to trust,—Lord Derby’s 
despatches, or Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches. Russia is kept in 
the immediate expectation of war. Turkey is kept in the agonies 
_of suspense, looking for armed help which she is officially dis- 











proposals so coldly received, and an armistice for two months | couraged from hoping for, but unofficially told by still higher 
having been concluded at last, not on Lord Derby’s instigation, | authority that she may very well expect. The English people 
but through the initiative of Russia,—further, Lord Salisbury, | have not the leastidea what the policy of their Government means} 
as representing the section of the Cabinet which is least | and commerce all over the world vibrates to the uncertainty, 

disposed to sanction the cruel misgovernment of Turkey in her | passes from panic to panic. It is a novel and discreditable 
Christian provinces, having been fixed upon as the British spectacle. If Lord Beaconsfield means what he says, he should 
delegate to the Conference,—Lord Beaconsfield avails himself of | ask for Lord Derby's resignation, and so reconstitute his Ministry 
the Guildhall dinner to tell Russia that the treaties guaranteeing |—if he can—as to make his own speeches represent thelr 
the integrity and independence of Turkey are to be positively up- | policy. If Lord Beaconsfield does not mean what he says, then 
held; that no armed intervention in the affairs of the Porte can | Lord Derby should insist on obtaining that support from his 
be permitted, all suggestions of that kind having been already | chief which will, at least, give his colourless policy the pallid 
vetoed by us; and worst of all, that England, if she does take | consistency he desires, and let all Europe know that we cal 
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on for neither y, and have influence with 

bo ga Fe counterblasts om a Prime Minister directed 
virtually against the words and deeds of his own Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs are not political phenomena to which Great 
Britain is used, or which she should tolerate. When a Minister 
ins to intrigue against his own colleagues and subordinates, 
he makes the art of intrigue appear to all the world what it 
almost always is,;—not only a moral mischief, but a political 


monstrosity. 





THE CONDITION OF BULGARIA. 


great subject of the contest in Conference will be the 
oO” plication of “autonomy,” however the word may be 
defined, to Bulgaria, or rather, to avoid misrepresentation, to 
the great tetritory inhabited by Bulgarians. The Turks will 
resist any real concessions there, as too dangerous to their 
empire, and the British Government may support them, under 
the idea of ensuring the safety of Constantinople. It is well, 
therefore, that the public should be reminded from time to 
time what Turkish rule in Bulgaria really means, and on this 
subject important information has this week been received in 
England. In the first place, Sir G. Campbell, Member for the 
Kirkcaldy District of Burghs, has written to his constituents, 
through the Fife Free Press, an account of what he has seen. 
Sir George Campbell was an excellent Judge of the High 
Court, made a most vigorous Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and is certainly not a person given to emotional exaggeration. 
He is an Anglo-Indian of the highest experience, he has seen, 
as he significantly intimates, a good deal in his day, and he 
has no prejudice whatever against Mahommedans, and this 
is his deliberate verdict—a verdict given, as is evident 
from his letter, without animosity to the Tory Govern- 
ment, and with a full perception of the grave political 
difficulties in the way of serious remedy. After stating that 
the exact truth will never be known, as such heavy interests 
favour its suppression, and admitting that there may be 
exaggeration in the Christians’ stories, he says :— 


“But about the massacres and destruction, burning and plundering, 
there can, unfortunately, be no doubt whatever. These things are in 
no degree exaggerated; there is ocular proof of them. An attempt 
was lately made by the pro-Turkish party to make out that a large pro- 
portion of those supposed to have been killed have returned to their 
villages. I have ascertained that there is not the least ground for this 
assertion. At Batak there are not now nearly so many people as Mr. 
Baring reported to be left alive, and so in other places. I confess I did 
not expect the destruction to be so complete as t found it. Attempts 
have been made to compare these things with what had been done by 
ourselves in India, the French in Algeria, or thé Russians in Central 
Asia. I have seen a good deal in my day, but never anything for one 
moment to compare with this, and I am satisfied that there has been 
nothing like it in modern days. It is not what we generally under- 
stand by burning villages. I don’t think people who have not 
been there even yet realise what has really happened. What are 
called villages here are really considerable towns, not in any de- 
gree barbarous, uncivilised places, but good, substantial towns, with 
houses as good as those in our towns. It is not only setting fire 
to them and letting them burn, the destruction was organised and 
systematic,—it was all in the way of making examples and terrorising 
the others. There are considerable towns, which had a population of 
several thousands each, in which there is not a single house or part of 
a house left, nor a corner spared by any accident,— all utterly destroyed. 
We can’t get the exact number killed; we never ¢an, but rather ex- 
pecting, as I did, to find some exaggerations, still after comparing the 
statements of all the most impartial people I could find, I am satisfied 
that Mr. Baring’s statements on this subject are, on the whole, cer- 
tainly not over, probably rather under the truth. The French Con- 
sul, who is probably in the most impartial position, says that not 
less than 15,000 at the least were killed in the districts around this. 
The Austrian Consul, whose political sympathies are in the direction 
opposed to exaggeration, estimates them from 12,000 to 15,000, and 
there are some massacres in other parts of the country not counted 
up. Then, in another way, I think we have hardly realised 
what it is that has happened. Somehow or other we accustom 
ourselves to hear of great numbers of Africans or Chinese, or 
other distant heathen people, perishing in their bloody wars and 
Tevenges, but till I saw it, I confess I did not realise how com- 
pletely these Bulgarians are European, fair-haired Christians like our- 
selves. The men of the lower ranks are not quite like our men, 
because they wear a peculiar dress, but the women and children, I de- 
clare, I could not distinguish from so many womén and children of 
Kirkealdy. It is these decent, civilised people who have been made 
80 terrible an example of by their semi-civilised rnlers, because some 

w of them were supposed to have made a feeble attempt at revolt 
against the treatment they received. AsI said, for villages, in the 
accounts, you must read moderate-sized towns. To understand what 
has taken place, imagine that in our own islands a strong and tyran- 
nical Tory Government had got very much the upper hand, was ruling 
the country im the most tyrannical fashion with mercenary agents, 
policemen, &c, Suppose that Lancashire had broken out into rebellion, 
and that the feeling in Scotland was much excited 3. Suppose an émente 
had taken place in Dundee, in which sonie of the foreign police- 
men were killed, and one or two small affairs of the kind 


country quiet, an overwhelming force camo to make an example 
of our Fife towns, and taking the people quite unprepared, razed 
Kirkealdy and St. Andrew’s to the ground, not leaving one house, 
and killing a couple of thousand men, women, and children in the one, 
a thousand in the other. Suppose that Cupar was made a still more 
dreadful example of, the whole population of both sexes and all 5 
except a few who esca) in time, being slaughtered, you nave ‘teen 
just about the sort of thing that occurred. Batak was, in fact, a town 
considerably larger than =p. There is only this difference, that if 
we Scotch were ripe for rebellion against tyranny, it would need pretty 
strong measures to put us down; while in the case of those poor Bul- 
garians there was not this excuse, for they have been so long acons- 
tomed to political slavery that they had it not in them to make a serious 
rebellion ; they occupied only open, defenceless towns and villages, and 
very moderate measures in strong hands would have very easily sup- 
pressed any attempt at a rising on the part of a few young men 
among them.” 


We have given that extract, long as it is, because the tone of 
the writer is as important as his facts, and because he knows 
how to make his facts clear to the average British mind, which 
always refuses to be moved by statements in mass, or about 
races whose appearance and habits and degree of civilisation 
it has not clearly realised. The plain fact that the outrages 
committed in Bulgaria were exactly as bad as if they had been 
committed in Scotland is the one which Englishmen still need 
to take into their minds. 

But the outrages have ceased? They never cease where 
Turks rule, and are sufficiently irritated and sufficiently safe to 
let their contempt and hatred for Christian peasants have full 
sway. On the same day on which Sir George Campbell’s 
letter was republished in the Daily News, there appeared in 
that journal another despatch from its special correspondent, 
Mr. MacGahan. He has revisited Bulgaria, and he describes a 
land falling fast into the condition into which Roman provinces 
fell after barbarian irruptions, or in which parts of German 
were after the Thirty Years’ War,—a condition in whic 
government for purposes of protection does not exist, in which 
all peaceful persons, and especially the hardworking agricultu- 
rists, are at the mercy, not only of the soldiery, but of all who 
claim to be soldiers,—in which the soldier, the bandit, and the 
violent criminal are the only classes who have nothing to fear 
from the so-called agents of justice. After three months of 
travelling about, Mr. MacGahan declares that the irregular 
soldiery and zaptiehs, or armed police, keep up a reign of terror, 
take what they please, maltreat whom they please, and treat 
the people as cattle are treated by bad drovers,—have, in fact, 
so cowed and harassed the unhappy villages that resistance is 
never thought of, and he himself witnessed this scene :— 

“ On my way from Sofia to Nish we passed a number of bullock- 
waggons, driven by Bulgarians, under the escort of two or three 
zaptiehs. The cattle of the last driver in the train were apparently 
tired, and unable to keep up to the others, and they dropped behind 
some twenty-five or thirty yards, in spite of the efforts of the driver. 
After a while one of the zaptiehs came back with a heavy club. He 
was a young fellow of about twenty; the bullock-driver was an old 
man of perhaps sixty, with white hair, but tall and stalwart, as many 
of these Bulgarians are, in spite of the stooped shoulders. The young 
man began to beat the old one with the club. I counted some twenty 
blows, laid on with apparently all the strength he could put into his 
right arm, while uttering the fiercest imprecations. And the old man 
simply bent his head, put up his shoulders, and took this savage 
beating without a word. The dogs of Constantinople, when kicked, 
never howl or whine, and these Bulgarians, when beaten, never 
murmur.” 


In another case, a policeman ordered a priest to hold his 
horse, selecting him because he was a priest, and when the 
horse ran away, though it was brought back again, beat the 
priest senseless. In one village, Streltcha, the whole Christian 
population “are living in almost as complete a state of 
slavery as if they had been bought and paid for by their 
Turkish neighbours, They are compelled to work for nothing, 
they are beaten and maltreated, the women and girls aré in- 
sulted and outraged with impunity...... In many of the 
mixed villages the Turks have a habit of inviting themselves 
to dinner at Bulgarian houses. Five or six and even eight 
or ten Turks will suddenly take it into their heads to have 
an evening out, and they will accordingly go to a Bulgarian 
neighbour, and order dinner of the best of everything to be 
obtained in the village. If the Bulgarian does not happen to 
have in his house what they want, they compel him to go out 
and buy it; they make the women of the house wait on 
them ; eat, drink, and carouse a whole night, and if the pro- 
prietor of the house shows the least sign of impatience, they 
beat him and threaten him with futuré vengeance.” There 
is absolutely no protection obtainable, except under direct 
pressure from a Consul, and when the pressure is ap- 
plied, the punishment is illusory. The officials, in fact, 
look on the Turks as their militia, and feel that impunity 





had happened in Fife. Suppose that, by way of keeping the 
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for outrage is the only ready means they have of paying them 
for their services in creating and keeping up the terror which 
they consider in Christian provinces the essence of their 
government, And they are right. Without terror the 
ascendancy of the Ottoman caste could not be preserved. So 
superior is the Christian in all qualities save courage, that if 
the Christians were not terrorised, and squeezed, and reduced 
to despair, they would by their thrift and energy acquire all 
property, and gradually but surely reduce the Turks to the 
one position they are determined not to accept,—that of men 
working with hand or head for an honest living. It is to 
maintain this ascendancy that the Turks are let loose to do as 
they please with impunity—a position we should dread even 
for English labourers, who have no divine authority for 
slaughtering and enslaving their neighbours—and when re- 
sistance occurs are assisted by soldiery whose “ rough side,” 
at all events, may be understood from this final extract :— 


‘‘ During one part of the trip our party was augmented by a redif, or 
soldier of the reserves, who was going home on leave of absence. He 
wore the uniform of the Turkish soldier, but I observed that in the 
evening he threw over his shoulders a woman’s robe, made of a soft, 
thin kind of felt—worn by the women in this country—and beautifully 
embroidered in colours around the neck and bosom. [had the curiosity 
to inquire into the history of this gown, and could scarcely restrain my 
indignation at the story I heard. This soldier said he had got the 
gown at Saitschar. After the discovery of the evacuation of the place 
by the Servians, he and a party of four or five more entered the town. 
In one of the houses they found a Servian family that had decided to 
remain in their house, and throw themselves on the mercy of the 
Turks, This family consisted of an old man, a married daughter with 
two children, and a girl of fourteen, whose relationship to the rest of 
the family they did not take the trouble to inquire into. The husband 
of the woman, if she had one, was absent. They began by fastening 
all the doors, so that nobody could escape, then they thoroughly pillaged 
the house, and took and divided everything of value among them- 
selves. They were in the house a day and a night, for it was a rich one 
apparently, and it took some time to get everything properly divided and 
packed ; and besides they were disposed to be merry and make a night 
ofit. I will not enter into the details of what they did during this night, 
because there are people who do not apparently object in the least to 
the commission of these deeds, who object to anybody lifting a finger to 
prevent them, or even to the expression of any indignation on the sub- 
ject, but who are dreadfully shocked at the recital of them; and I wish 
to spare the feelings of these sensitive persons. Suffice it to say that 
the next morning the question arose as to what should be done with the 
two women, the two children, and the old man. Some of the party 
wore in favour of letting them go, but tho rest were of opinion that it 
would be amusing to kill them, and a discussion ensued, which lasted 
more than an hour, in the presence of the weeping, trembling victims, 
who were wildly begging for mercy, and am whom, it should be 
remembered, there was a mother begging for the lives of her two child- 
ren. Tho narrator said that he, with another of the party, had leant 
to the side of mercy, but that the majority were against them, and that 
they finally ended the discussion and the prayers of their victims by 
falling upon them with their sabres. I asked him how he had come by the 
gown, and he replied that, seoing what the result was going to be, he 
had stripped it from the girl while the discussion was in progress, 
before she was killed, so that it might not be blood-stained. He had 
taken a fancy to it, because it would just be right for his daughter, who 
was about the same age; and his companions, perceiving this, made 
him pay rather high for it,—fifty piastres. He was a heavy, dull-look- 
ing brute, and it seemed strange to think that he had a daughter, a 
pretty, tender, joyous little thing, perhaps, who would wear this gown 
with delight. He told the story in a quiet, rh gener manner, and 
spoke very freely, looking upon me as an Englishman, and therefore as a 


friend.” 

That is the direct result, if not also the direct end of the policy 
of Lord Beaconsfield,—that a Turk of this kind thinks the 
Englishman under all circumstances his friend. 





MR. LOWE AT BRISTOL. 


tw quieter times, it would have been interesting to examine 

the description of a Liberal with which Mr. Lowe enter- 
tained and edified the Colston diners. But at present it-is of 
little importance what a public man says on any subject but 
one. The Eastern Question swallows up all others, and every 
speech must be classed by its value as a contribution to 
the elucidation of it. Mr. Lowe had a great deal to say upon 
the Eastern Question, and it is needless to add that what he 
said was well worth listening to. Mr. Lowe has not the fault 
of talking platitudes, even after dinner. His speeches are 
always searching and incisive. You may like or dis- 
like his treatment of his subject, but you cannot 
deny that in whatever spirit he works at it, he is 
always to be found working somewhere near the root. 
It is well that the two ideas of the independence of Turkey 
and the integrity of Twrkey should be shown to have no con- 
nection with one another, and after Mr. Lowe’s analysis of in- 
dependence, even Lord Beaconsfield himself would find a dif- 
ficulty in maintaining that the term can be applied to Turkey 


j introduce and to secure the permanence of certain changes in 


the administration of Turkish provinces by the Turkish Goy. 
ernment, and the moment it is conceded that this is a proper 
object for the Great Powers to propose to themselves, the in- 
dependence of Turkey is gone. Independence means the liberty 
to do as you like, to manage your own affairs in your own 
way ; to govern ill or well, according to your pleasure ; to make 
ducks and drakes of your money, if you do not care to put it to 
any better use; to rob, or massacre, or outrage your subjects, if it 
suits you to treat them in those ways rather than in any other, 
That Turkey has been independent all the summer the atrocities 
in Bulgaria haye shown, That she is still independent is plain 
from what is going on in Bulgaria, down to and at this very 
moment. But the main end for which the Conference has 
been called is to put an end to what is going on in Bulgaria; 
to ensure that Turkey shall no longer be left free to do what 
she likes; that she shall manage her affairs, if she is allowed 
to manage them any longer, not in her own way, but in 
some way not altogether repugnant to Western ideas; 
that some fraction at least of the taxes shall go for 
the benefit of those who pay them; that Turkish 
subjects shall not be outraged or massacred, and not be 
robbed except under certain limitations. There is not one 
of these aims that can be pursued for an hour without 
striking a blow at the independence of Turkey. It 
makes no difference that the changes the Conference 
proposes to introduce are good in themselves, or such as 
the Turks, if they were wise, would anticipate the Great 
Powers in introducing. Independence means the right 
of determining for yourself whether this or that change is 
good or bad. More than this, it means the right of rejecting 
it, even if it. be good; of adopting it, even if it be bad. 
Where would have been the independence of England, if a 
Conference of the Great Powers had met in London to decide 
upon the disestablishment of the Irish Church, or upon the 
protection of Irish tenants against disturbance? To talk of 
maintaining the independence of a Government at the moment 
when plenipotentiaries from six great Powers are about to 
undertake the regulation of its internal affairs is to use words 
that have lost their meaning. 

Mr. Lowe did not rest satisfied with showing that the treat- 
ment to which is being subjected at the hands even of 
her best friends is such as no Power can submit to without 
ceasing, ipso facto, to be independent. He went on to 
argue that the maintenance of her independence must be 
the main object which the Government has in view, be- 
cause Lord Beaconsfield’s words ought to be interpreted 
literally. He spoke very strongly upon the impropriety of 
always treating Lord Beaconsfield’s words as meaning 
something very much less than, or at all events some 
thing very different from, what they appear to mean. It is 
extremely mischievous, he declared, that every word that falls 
from Lord Beaconsfield’s lips should be deprived of its signi- 
ficance in this way. “It is equivalent to saying that this 
just country, the mother of liberty, the mother of Parliaments 
ree is content to be represented by a man whose words it 
won’t accept when they are most emphatically given, but 
understands them in a totally different sense from what any- 
one else would understand them.” It is undoubtedly a very 
great misfortune that England should be represented at this 
juncture by a man whose words admit of being treated in this 
way, but it would be a still greater misfortune if England were 
represented at this juncture by a man who spoke as Lord 
Beaconsfield speaks, but whose words did not admit of being 
——— away. Mr. Lowe argues as though the object of the 
Liberal Opposition were to hold the Prime Minister to his 
brief. It seems to us that the object of the Liberal Opposi- 
tion should rather be to give him every opportunity of 
ing from his brief. One of the simplest ways of ai 
this object is to lose no opportunity of pointing out the dis- 
crepancies that exist between Lord Beaconsfield’s language 
taken in its natural sense, and Lord Beaconsfield’s language when 
interpreted by the action of the Cabinet of which he is the head. 
After all, the really im t thing to know is what the Cabinet 
are going to do, and if there is reason to suppose from other 
evidence that the Oabinet are not prepared to maintain the 
independence of Turkey in the sense which Lord Beaconsfield 
appears to attach to it, there is also reason to suppose that 
Lord Beaconsfield’s words will turn out to have another mean- 
ing than the obvious one. If this other meaning is not only 
diferent from the obvious one, but inconsistent with it, it 
must be left to Lord Beaconsfield’s admirers to explain the dis- 





except by a polite fiction. The object of the Conference is to 


crepancy. It is enough for us to note it, and to be thankful for it. 
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We wish we could say that the evidence that the Cabinet 
are not prepared to maintain the independence of Turkey were 
a great deal more conclusive than it is. But we contend, as 

inst Mr. Lowe, that there is a good deal of evidence point- 
ing, on the whole, in this direction. It is impossible, on our 
view of the matter, to explain Lord Derby’s despatches, whether 
of the 2ist of September or of the 30th October, on any 
theory which is compatible with any other conclusion. The 
thing that a Power desirous of maintaining the independence 
of another Power would most naturally do would be to 
set an example of a that independence. But 
in these two despatches Lord Derhy, instead of setting 
an example, falls instinctively into the opposite tone. 
Is there any Power in Europe besides Turkey to which 
Lord Derby would have addressed such a despatch as that 
of the 21st of September, no matter of what crimes they might 
have been guilty? Oan we conceive him using similar 
language to France, or Italy, or Austria, or even to Spain ? 
Every one will at once answer that England standsin a different 
relation to Turkey from that in which she stands to any other 
European Power. Granted, but what does this difference of 
relation mean, if it be not that while other Powers are inde- 
pendent, Turkey is not independent? Or take the case of the 
English ultimatum. Turkey, feeling that she can deal with 
Servia if she is let alone, very naturally refuses to grant an 
armistice. It is impossible to conceive of any step lying 
more completely within the competence of an independent 
Power than this. Turkey was not bound to give the Servians a 
respite, when she saw her way to finally defeating them before 
the winter set in; on the contrary, from the point of view 
of an independent Power, there were good reasons why she 
should not allow her foes a moment’s breathing-time. Was 
this the view that Lord Derby took of the situation? Not at 
all, He bids the British Ambassador tell the Porte that he 
has instructions to leave Constantinople if the armistice be 
refused, because the Queen’s Government will then be con- 
vinced that all their efforts to save Turkey from ruin 
have proved of no avail. In other words, Turkey is 
told that if she dares to use her independence and to 
go on fighting, she will be handed over to certain de- 
struction. If this is Lord Derby’s notion of independence, it 
would be interesting to see his notion of a protected Power. 
When this is the drift of the Foreign Secretary’s despatches, and 
when, moreover, the Foreign Secretary is certainly not the 
member of the Cabinet who is most removed in policy and 
feeling from the Prime Minister, to assume that Lord 
Beaconsfield’s , in their first and obvious signification, 
embody the deliberate intentions of the Government, would be 
to leave one class of evidence out of the account; and to do 
this, is to snatch a logical triumph at the risk of making it 
more difficult for the Government to retreat from the position 
into which the Prime Minister has sought to lead them. Mr. 
Lowe is the first General who, with inferior forces, has sought 
toburn his enemy’s bridges when that enemy showed signs of 


repassing them. 





THE ‘ FRANCONIA’ JUDGMENT. 
HE judgment in the ‘ Franconia’ case, which denies that 
English Courts have any criminal jurisdiction over foreign 
ships passing within three miles of our coast, involves not only 
a very considerable number of somewhat nice points of law, but 
a great question of policy. On the legal points we are content 
to take the judgment of the majority of the Judges,—indeed 
of more than a bare majority, if the opinion of the late Mr. 
Justice Archibald, who held with the majority, and whose 
opinion was one of great weight, be included,—as authority 
enough for us. It is admitted that the sea for three miles out 
from our shores cannot be territory in the ordinary and fullest 
sense of the word,—that we could not forbid the ships of all 
foreign nations access to such a belt of sea, as we could access 
to our ports ; that we could not enforce Customs duties on ships 
entering within the limits of such a belt of sea, whether the goods 
on which they were to be paid were or were not to be landed ; that 
we could not even forbid anchorage within such a belt on the 
ground that the bottom of the sea by which the anchor would 
necessarily hold, was British territory. Whether or not the 
majority of the Judges are right, it is —_ certain that 
the three miles’ belt of sea next to the is subject to the 
jurisdiction of English Courts in a very much more limited 
sense, and subject to much more serious restrictions, than the 
land iteelf, + is not, in fact, denied by the minority of the 
Judges, While maintaining the criminal jurisdiction of 





English Courts within these limits, they would concede that we 
have allowed the right of passage to foreign vessels, and indeed 
that for most p , though the three miles limit is 
a margin within which the English Government exercises 
a limited authority, a foreign vessel is more con- 
trolled by the law of the country to which it belongs 
than by that of the country near to whose coast it is 
sailing. For example, in France the rule is, even in ports and 
harbours, not to claim jurisdiction over crimes which affect 
only the internal discipline of the ship, but to leave that juris- 
diction to the national Courts to which the ship belongs. It is 
obvious, therefore, that within the three miles’ limit the ques- 
tion cannot be one of an exclusive criminal jurisdiction, but at 
most only one of an alternative jurisdiction. And as a matter 
of fact, it is quite obvious that a foreign vessel will rarely be 
stopped én transitu while passing the shore of another country 
only to asert and exercise a criminal jurisdiction over it by 
the tribunals of that country. If criminal justice is to be 
done at all on the crew or a passenger of a ship for 
crimes committed when within three miles of a foreign land, 
it must usually be by the tribunals of the country to which 
the ship belongs, and not by the tribunals of the country 
which the ship happens to be passing. Hence, even if the 
criminal jurisdiction of the English Courts over foreign vessels 
within three miles of our shores had been maintained, instead 
of ignored, that jurisdiction would have been very rarely ap- 
pealed to, and would have been comparatively speaking in- 
operative. On the other hand, the judgment delivered does 
not in any way interfere with the right of any country to en- 
force within the three miles’ limit such regulations as may be 
requisite for the purposes of the police of the seas,—for keep- 
ing order, ensuring a conformity to sound rules requisite 
for the safety of ships, and punishing breaches of such 
rules. This is as freely granted by the majority of the 
Judges, as the various large restrictions on the absolute terri- 
torial right over the belt of sea within the three miles’ limit, is 
conceded by the minority. We may assume, then, not only 
that the decision of the Court is good law, but that it does 
not quite involve all the vast consequences which some writers 
seem to imagine,—that though legally the distinction between 
the view of the majority and that of the minority of the Judges 
is very clear and important, yet practically it does not quite 
involve all the consequences which might at first appear. 

Nevertheless, we conceive that the policy of the judgment 
is at least not less clear, probably even clearer, than its legality. 
For the consequence of claiming criminal jurisdiction over the 
crews and passengers of vessels in transitu would in general be 
almost purely mischievous. In the first place, a crew of one 
ionality cannot be to know the law laid down for 
regulating their actions by another nation, and yet in merely 
embarking on board of one of their own ships, they never 
dream that they are in need of the kind of circumspection 
and deliberate accommodation of their actions to new 
habits. of life, which a man who lands in a foreign 
country must always be well aware that he has need of. If 
an English crew, for instance, were led to suppose that in 
taking service in an English ship they were running the risk 
of having their acts judged by the criminal law of any country 
—France, Spain, Italy, Turkey—within three miles of whose 
shore they might happen to coast, they would hesitate very 
much and very justly before taking such service at all. 

Again, we must remember that such a rule as the subjection 
of coasting vessels to the criminal law of the country by 
which they were coasting, would operate very much more hardly 
on the inhabitants of a great maritime country than on the 
inhabitants of a country with but a small maritime popula- 
tion. We should have many Englishmen subjected to the 
Spanish or Turkish criminal law for every Spaniard or Turk 
who was so subjected to the English criminal law, and the 
balance of injustice would be very unfavourable to English- 








men. Moreover, we must remember that the assumed 
three miles’ territorial belt is a very elastic kind of dis- 
tance. It arose out of a theory that the old artillery could 
command a distance of three miles from the shore, and now 
Spain has extended it to the new range of the modern artillery, 
and holds that it is within a six miles’ belt, not within a three 
miles’ belt simply, that the jurisdiction extends. If, then, we 
are to make a precedent for holding that our Courts have 
criminal jurisdiction for three miles “from shore, Spain would 
use it as a precedent for claiming such jurisdiction within 
six miles from shore, and withiff-the whole of that distance 
we might find our sailors in Spanish waters subjected 
to the very rude criminal code of a nation the great 
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vices of whose legal system are constantly brought before 


the world. Indeed, the great maritime nations being 
for the most part the most civilised, the rule would 
operate to bring a great many more subjects of a civilised 
State within the criminal jurisdiction of a relatively un- 
civilised State, than it would to bring subjects of an uncivilised 
State within the criminal jurisdiction of a relatively civilised 
State. And considering that even a ruder code, if well known 
to the persons who are liable to be tried by it, is juster 
than a far more refined and just code not so known, the 
exchange even in the latter case would be for the worse, while 
the exchange in the former case would be greatly for the 
worse. 

Again, it is clear that it is always impolitic to claim a 
jurisdiction likely to give rise to petty and yet irritating inter- 
national disputes, and unquestionably this must be the tendency 
of claiming to apply English criminal law to persons on board 
a foreign vessel who never, perhaps, entered England, and 
never contemplated entering it. The Americans, for instance, 
seem to impute criminal negligence much less easily than we do ; 
hence we can easily conceive what wrath might well be caused 
by our finding an American guilty of criminal negligence on 
our coast, just after some Englishman had been acquitted of 
criminal negligence, perhaps with a much stronger case 
against him, on the American coast. It is always wise 
to try men as far as possible by the law to which their 
habits and customs have given birth; and if for that reason 
only, it seems to us very fortunate that our Court has decided 
that foreigners are not to be criminally liable to the English 
law for offences committed within three miles of our coast, in 
spite of their complete ignorance both of the law which they 
may have transgressed, and of the habits and customs which 
gave birth to that law. On the whole, we regard the judg- 
ment in the ‘Franconia’ case as, in policy, a very fortunate, 
no less than, in all probability, legally a very sound decision. 





BARBADOES. 


T is difficult to speak too highly of the foresight and 
moderation which the Colonial Office has recently ex- 
hibited in Barbadoes. The moderation is sufficiently shown 
in the removal by promotion of Mr. Pope Hennessy, and the 
foresight has been demonstrated in the incidents which have 
accompanied the trials of the negro rioters. It is evident 
from the facts that Lord Carnarvon, on a full review of all 
the circumstances, considered that the conduct of the Governor 
had been, on the whole, most praiseworthy, and entitled him 
to some mark of the confidence of the Crown. At the same 
time, he considered that Mr. Hennessy had unfortunately, 
while executing the orders of the Home Government in push- 
ing the scheme of Confederation, and while protecting the 
Blacks from the effect of the White panic, been compelled to 
give such offence to the most powerful class in the community 
as to subject his Administration to an unnecessary amount of 
obloquy and suspicion, It is not intended to govern the 
few whites by the bayonet, any more than the many blacks, 
and both objects, the grant of a reward to the Governor 
and the pacification of irritated opinion, are met by pro- 
moting Mr. Hennessy to the more important Governorship of 
Hong Kong, where his experience of the Chinese and his ability 
for administration will be equally of use. The foresight is 
equally marked in the despatch of a special Judge, Mr. Lush- 
ington Phillips, to try the accused rioters. There is nothing 
so necessary in these mixed Colonies and nothing so difficult 
to obtain as even-handed justice. The Whites grow furious 
under any restraint. which is not visibly impartial, and the 
Negroes become far more excited, as we have seen in 
Jamaica and the Southern States, under legal injustice than 
under direct tyranny. It was nearly certain that in trying the 
rioters even-handed justice would be difficult to obtain. The 
Executive would prosecute strongly, the grand juries consisted 
mainly of employers who believe in severe measures, and 
even the jurymen might not be impartial ; while Chief Justice 


the grand jury accepted every charge against aagnes and re. 


jected every charge against planters, and the closely-packed 
community, which has imported eight times the usual number 
of revolvers within the year, became filled with red-hot excite. 
ment. Mr. Phillips, however, at once justified his selection, 
From the first, he appears to have been master of the C 

the Bar, and the public, and he regulated the proceedings, eon. 
trolled the prosecutions, and even rebuked grand juries and 








Packer, a good lawyer, had shown a disposition to punish the 
lower class with an excessive rigour. It was possible, of course, to 
try the rioters, and then modify undue severity by the clemency of | 
the Crown ; but Lord Canarvon preferred, and as the result showed | 
wisely preferred, to interfere with the ordinary course of law as | 
little as possible, and accordingly he sent out Mr. Lushington 
Phillips as Acting Chief Justice, Chief Justice Packer taking 
leave for the sake of his health. Everything occurred exactly 
as the Colonial Office had foreseen. Excessive numbers of 
prisoners were accused, many of them of trumpery offences, 





juries without adding fuel to the burning fire of race-hatred, 
Indeed, owing probably to some grace of demeanour, not 
clearly to be made out from a report, though there are 
traces of it in one of his rebukes, he appears to 
have greetly deepened the respect for the Bench enter. 
tained by both classes, and while his sentences were re- 
ceived with applause by the crowd outside, the Bar went out 
of its way to acknowledge the benefit which the island had re. 
ceived from his services. No one but a man so placed and so 
approved could have saved the colony from a most danger. 
ous outburst of excited feeling. So indiscriminate had 
been the arrests, that out of four hundred and fifty persons 
charged, the Acting Chief Justice found it necessary to dis- 
charge two hundred and ninety-six prisoners—guilty, he said, 
at most, of petty larceny, and already more than punished for 
that offence—and to release forty-five more on their own re- 
cognisances. So excited were the grand juries, that they 
threw out every bill against a white man, in one case at 
least in the teeth of evidence so clear that the Judge was com- 
pelled to imagine that the evidence laid before them did not 
tally with the depositions in his hands, and ended his remarks 
with the remarkable sentence,—“ Gentlemen, as far as you and 
I are concerned the case is at an end, but I say, advisedly, that 
it will be remembered with abhorrence by every man in this 
island who regards justice or humanity, and I can only hope 
that in your need you may receive that mercy which this day 
you have extended to others.” So irritated were even the juries, 
that in one case the Judge was compelled to intimate clearly 
that there was a failure of justice, and will, it is believed, 
recommend the accused for a free pardon. There can be 
scarcely a doubt that had Mr. Phillips not been sent out, and 
had he not acquired at once his striking influence in the Court, 
and indeed in the whole island—for the Assembly, which is 
stretching all its legal powers in order to affront Lord 
Carnarvon, by refusing salaries to any one he sends to inquire 
into affairs, paid Mr. Phillips’s salary—matters might have gone 
as in Tobago, where forty-two prisoners were tried for killing 
a corporal who had ordered the police to fire on the.crowd, and 
sixteen were sentenced to death, and twenty-six to penal servi- 
tude for life, and every negro in Barbadoes would have con- 
sidered that as against white men justice was unattainable. 
Indeed it has not been obtained now, for the Grand Jury would 
not allow a planter to be tried, however grave the evidence of 
misconduct; but Mr. Phillips at least prevented the trial 
from degenerating into a mere Assize of Blood, in which 
prisoners were treated as enemies, to be got rid of by the 
speediest means. An assize of that kind, which it is clear, 
from the Zimes’ report, was imminently probable, would have 
excited the negroes to frenzy, and the British Government 
might have had to suppress by armed force an insurrection 
provoked by a wilful refusal to do ordinary justice between 
two classes of society. The resolve of the Colonial Office to 
secure visible impartiality, even at the risk of hurting the 
feelings of local officials, has in all human probability pre- 
vented a lamentable catastrophe. 

It is greatly to be regretted that a better system of appoint- 
ing Colonial Judges cannot be introduced, say, by the adoption 
of a system of Circuits, under which, in serious trials, the 
Chief Justice at all events should be a man of the highest 
character and ability. In all mixed populations under British 
rule the safety, and therefore the content, of the people 
depends to a degree inconceivable in England upon the character 
of the Judges; and in all, those functionaries are exposed to 
temptations little felt here,—temptations either to contract the 
opinions, prejudices, and feelings of the ruling class, or, which 
is quite as dangerous, to stand forward as the popularity- 
hunting protectors of the subject classes. The barristers sent 
to the colonies, and especially the colonies not filled with 
white men, are rarely the pick of the profession, are often very 
inadequately paid, and are compelled, in default of other 
society, to seek that of men who on caste questions, labour 
questions, and colour questions are very far from impartial. 
Naturally they do not see the good side of people whom they 
study chiefly at the criminal bar, naturally they look upon 
themselves as the defenders of law and order, and naturally 
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they fall into that severity of tone towards all native mis- 
doers which, and not a bribe, was probably the explanation of 
Sir Elijah Impey’s conduct in Calcutta. As we have said, there is 
sometimes a recoil, and then the coloured population, secure 
of sympathy in Court, indulges in that effusive insolence 
which, far more than any actual dread of violence, irritates the 
Europeans. There is no remedy for either evil, except an 
excessive care in the selection of Judges, which, when the 
Colonial Secretary has nothing to offer that a good man thinks 
worth having, is very often next to impossible. The Colonial 
Office ought to be set more free in its choice of men for these 
itions, and this freedom can only be secured by the reduction 
of their number, the consequent increase of their pay, and the in- 
troduction of some system of promotion which would enable the 
Office to render home opinion of their conduct of some effect. 
The irresponsibility of the Judges works well in this country, but 
it does not work well everywhere, and least of all in dependencies 
where it is possible for a cultivated man to fall an unconscious 
yictim to the hopeless and all-absorbing prejudices of caste. 








THE NEW-FOUND ENEMIES OF MAN. 

IVILISED man, having conquered the most visible of his 
enemies,—savages and wild beasts of the more visible and 
tangible kind,—has nevertheless not by any means attained a 
state of even comparative security. It is true that the newest of his 
enemies are minute, sometimes even of the more or less microscopic 
kind, but Sir Wilfrid Lawson was not far wrong when he said that an 
invasion from the Colorado Beetle was much more to be feared than 
an invasion from Germany or France. With regard to the human 
invader, we have at least the “ streak of silver sea ” and a powerful 
Navy to rely on; but with regard to the Colorado beetle, it seems 
that it would take its passage just as cheerfully on our own 
ironclads as on any other craft by which it could cross the 
Atlantic, and would prebably have an excellent chance of land- 
ing successfully on our shores from the very Navy which defends 
them against a less formidable foe. ‘The Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture has just assured Lord Carnarvon that this destructive 
creature not only flies, but navigates smooth water, and travels,— 
of course without charge,—by railway carriages, and on all sorts of 
ships. Not only so, but the creature seems to have a wonderful power 
either of subsiding into a kind of inert life when it cannot get 
food suitable for it, or of getting enough food to sustain life in 
all sorts of situations where we should suppose that it could get 
none, and then returning to full activity and vigour whenever it 
finds itself in the neighbourhood of suitable nourishment. Indeed, 
the Canadian Minister of Agriculture declares that the notion of 
preventing the introduction of the Colorado potato-beetle into 
any part of the earth with which human beings keep up active 
communication is perfectly chimerical. All that can be done 
to keep him under is to destroy the eggs and larve as 
effectually as possible as soon as their existence is detected, 
and before the beetle itself is hatched. By a sufficient expendi- 
ture of money and time, says the Canadian Minister of 
Agriculture, this may be fairly done. The eggs deposited on the 
under-side of the leaves of the potato-vine should be destroyed 
a8 soon as discovered. The buds and leaves should be watched 
for grubs, which may be destroyed by the use of “ Paris 
green,” and the beetle itself should be crushed whenever seen. 
These remedies are, he says, fairly effectual in keeping the plague 
under, though of course they will add materially to the cost of 
potato-culture, and enhance the price of an article which it 
takes such elaborate care to protect. Nor is the Colorado beetle 
the only minute foe whose invasion we have to fear. Six of the 
Southern States of America are concerting measures against grass- 
hoppers, which infest them with a milder form of the same evil 








presence means typhoid, and another which results in splenic fever, 
and another which generates small-pox, and probably many more 
besides, which grow at the expense of animal life or health,—of 
some of which Professor Tyndall has given a graphic account in 
the paper on fermentation in the November Fortnightly. Un- 
questionably, either the minute organic world is beginning to 
avail itself of the great advantages which its all but invisibility 
gives it in competing with men, or if it is only doing now what 
it has always done, but what is only just beginning ‘to 
be understood, a greater importance is now attached 
to its proceedings, partly because the danger is understood, 
and partly,—perhaps even more,—because the weaker constitu- 
tion of modern man is now so much protected against these 
dangers that the race suffers more, though the individuals 
suffer less. Of course it is obvious that, when fewer effec- 
tive causes are at work to thin-out the stock, those which injure 
it, without diminishing its fertility, tend to render it more sensi- 
tive to all external influences for the future, and therefore make 
the very disease against the power of which the new remedies or 
alleviations have been found, more menacing in some respects to 
the health of the race, though less so to the individuals who 
suffer from it, than it was at a time when it was more generally 
fatal. It may well be that the very knowledge which science has 
gained of the new dangers to which man is subject, has rendered 
these diseases of greater physical consequence by diminishing their 
fatality. The more delicate, better-guarded, longer-lived, but more 
sensitive constitutions which science has taught us how to protect to 
an average age beyond that to which even the healthy lived in former 
times, are necessarily more overshadowed by the physical ills of which 
we know so much more than our ancestors ever were,—not only 
because of our new knowledge, but because the tenderer inherited 
constitution, which has been piloted through so many dangers, is 
more keenly alive to such dafgers than were the more hardy 
constitutions which had survived in spite of running the gauntlet 
of much more fatal ills. Modern Man, whose food and drink are beset 
by Colorado beetles and Phylloxera, whose clothing is threatened 
by pibrine, and whose life itself is haunted by all sorts of minute 
spores which so feed on his blood as to generate fever, cholera, 
and a great variety of plagues, is obviously in one respect not the 
better, but the worse for the knowledge which teaches him how to 
evade the worst consequences of these plagues. He has less to fear 
from them individually, but they have more part in him than they 
had when they produced more deadly results. They have inoculated 
him, and though they count fewer victims slain, they transmit into 
a remoter future the weakness and suffering which they cause. 
The race of men whom the common germ-poisons no longer kill 
off retains more of the stamp of their paralysing effects than the 
race of men which succumbed at onee to the first onset of the 
unknown foe. 

This is why we cannot altogether share the enthusiasm, and 
can by no means adopt the sentiment, of that somewhat de- 
clamatory peroration to Professor Tyndall's Glasgow audience 
which ends the lecture published in the last Fortnightly. 
“This preventible destruction,” says Professor Tyndall, re- 
ferring to the havoc caused by germs of disease floating 
about the air, “is going on to-day, and it has been per- 
mitted to go on for ages, without a whisper of informa- 
tion regarding its cause being vouchsafed to the suffering, 
sentient world. We have been scourged by invisible thongs, 
attacked from impenetrable ambuscades, and it is only to-day 
that the light of science is being let in upon the murderous 
dominions of our foes. Men of Glasgow, facts like these excite 
in me the thought that the rule and governance of this universe 
are different from what we in our youth supposed them to be,— 
that the inscrutable Power, at once terrible and beneficent, in 
whom we live and move and have our being and our end, is to 


caused by the great locust invasions from which the coasts of the | be propitiated by means different from those usually resorted to. 
Mediterranean have so often suffered. Then, again, the husband- | The first requisite towards such propitiation is knowledge; the 


men of the vine, in vine-growing countries, have to provide 


| 


second is action, shaped and illuminated by that knowledge. 


against the phylloxera plague, and the cultivators of silk-worms | Of knowledge we already see the dawn, which will open out 


have to provide against the pibrine plague. Worse still, there are | by-and-by to perfect day; 


while the action which is to 


small organisms of various kinds which are but too apt to supplant follow, has its unfailing source and stimulus in the moral and 
the proper ferments in all processes of fermentation, and which, emotional nature of man,—in his desire for present well-being, 
if they get into the malt, spoil the beer, and if into the | in his sense of duty, in his compassionate sympathy with the 
grape-juice, spoil the wine, and against these practically invisible | sufferings of his fellow-men.” And the drift of all this rather 
enemies all sorts of expensive precautions have to be used. | excited eloquence was not merely what is here implied ; the true 


Lastly, and most important of all, there are certain spores which 
grow and multiply rapidly when fed on animal blood, and which 


clue is given by a previous passage, in which it is intimated that man 


ought to seek this all-potent knowledge at the expense of violetice 


produce the various diseases known as blood-poisoning of various | done to almost any kindly sympathy, though not ‘« sympathy 
kinds. There is the seed whose growth causes cholera, and | with fellow-men.” Professor Tyndall had described how the origin 


another whose growth causes’ scarlet-fever, and another whose | and rationale, though not the cure, of certain painful diseases had 
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been discovered, partly by the use of the microscope, partly by 
inoculating certain living creatures with the most terrible of 
those diseases at various stages; and this triumphant out- 
burst over the results which Professor Tyndall anticipates 
in his scientific vision,—they are not yet attained,—is meant 
in great degree to persuade his audience that science must 
be allowed to be a law unto itself,—excepting, we suppose, 
it should invade the life of man himself with its experimenta- 
tion, nor do we see that Professor Tyndall suggests ground for 
even this limitation,—in endeavouring to ascertain the sources 
of human suffering, and the remedies or alleviations which may 
be applied. Leave it alone, he says,—don’t reproach it with cruelty 
because it causes a certain amount of limited suffering,—and ‘ its 
dawn will open out by-and-by to perfect day.” Now, our 
answer to that is twofold,—first, that it is quite certain that it 
will not open out to perfect day, but at best toa less dim twilight; 
and next, that the access of twilight so gained, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, instead of leading to action which extin- 
guishes the evil, will only lead to action which will attenuate it to 
the individual at the expense of the race. That, of course, is no 
reason at all why this knowledge should not be diligently sought, 
and sought with all the fervour of Professor Tyndall himself, unless 
it is sought at the cost of principles and sympathies which are as 
precious as human life itself, and far more precious than a slight ex- 
tension of the average term of life to individuals. But the dimness of 
our knowledge,—the uncertainty whether even our clearest know- 
ledge of ills will suggest any adequate remedy for them,—the 
absolute certainty that the knowledge which saves and protects 
the weak does tend to lower the standard of complete health in the 
future of our race, even while it increases our available re- 
sources against individual ailments, should, we think, help to 
make us acquiesce gladly in every restriction which the healthy 
moral nature of man imposes on the sources of discovery, and to 
warn us that far more evil than good may come of theassumption 
that to the genuine search after knowledge, no means, however 
revolting to our nature, is forbidden. If we might be permitted 
to alter Professor Tyndall’s address to the ‘“‘ Men of Glasgow ” so 
as to make it suit the impression which his lecture and the dis- 
cussion to which he refers, have made upon ourselves, we should 
couch it in terms something like these :—‘“‘ Preventible destruction 
is going on to-day, and it has been permitted to go on for ages, 
without a whisper of information regarding its cause being vouch- 
safed to the suffering sentient world. We have been scourged by in- 
visible thongs, attacked from imperceptible ambuscades, and it is 
only to-day that the light of science is being let in upon the 
dominions of our seeming foes. Even now that it is let in, its 
result is by no means unadulterated good. Destruction pre- 
vented, means, too often, weakness transmitted. The invisible 
thongs which scourged one generation not unfrequently saved the 
next from the scourges of thongs more frightful still. While the 
total result for good in human life has been to extend by a few 
years the average age of man in civilised countries, and to ex- 
tinguish a good many of the worst spasms of human anguish, 
that result probably includes quite as much effect in trans- 
mitting hereditary feebleness or taints to future generations, as in 
saving men altogether from the assaults of disease. Let science grow 
as it will, human life will continue to be hemmed in by all sorts of 
visible and invisible ills with the totality of which we must 
never cease to struggle, but with which our struggle is neverlikely 
to be, on the whole, much more successful than it now is. What 
we gain in one way, we shall probably lose in another ; as some 
of our unknown foes are discovered and defeated, the very means 
which discover and defeat them will make other foes more for- 
midable ; and after all, our chief resource will lie in the future, as 
it does in the present, in the undaunted courage of our fight, the 
unquailing fortitude of our endurance, and in our firm faith in God 
here, and a higher life with Him beyond. Considerations like 
these excite in us the thought that the rule and governance of this 
universe is not very different from what in our youth we supposed 
it to be,—that the Power, at once terrible and beneficent, in whom 
we live and move and have our being and our end, is not to be 
propitiated by any mere advance of knowledge. The first 
requisite towards such propitiation is right action in the light we 
have,—the second, to increase that light wherever we can do so by 
means which do not lower us in God’s eyes and our own. The 
desire to know, like almost all other desires, if unbridled, may 
Jead men into actions which would make knowledge sin. It is well, 
therefore, to realise that even some of the most beneficent 
results of knowledge have yielded consequences of a double 
kind, have weakened the winnowing power of physical disease 
on the human stock, by virtue of the very principle by which 


they alleviated its assaults. This should teach us that if at any 
time we have to choose between extending knowledge at the 
expense of what is noblest in us, and leaving a window closed 
which we might otherwise open into the secrets of Nature, we 
may be quite safe in preferring the latter course, if only because to 
violate our moral ideal is a certain and irreparable evil, while 
the extension of knowledge is at best in comparison but an 
uncertain good.” 





CHARLEY ROSS. 





ANY, perhaps most of our readers, will have heard more or 
4 less of a kidnapped child named Charley Ross, whose fate 
in 1874 interested the whole American Union. The child hag 
never been recovered, though the kidnappers have been traced, 
and one of them punished ; and the father, Mr. Christian K. Ross, 
of Philadelphia—partly as a last resort, and partly, as we judge, 
to remove a lingering suspicion that he himself had hidden the 
child to obtain a subscription—has published all the facts, and 
especially the fac-similes of the letters from the kidnappers, which 
were at first concealed from everybody except the police. The 
story is certainly a remarkable one, and admits, as it seems to us, 
of only one plausible interpretation, which, nevertheless, no one 
who reads the story will be willing readily to believe. 

The child Charley Ross was one of several children of a gentle- 
man residing in Germantown, asuburb of Philadelphia, in comfort- 
able, though not apparently in very prosperous circumstances. He 
lived in a pleasant house, with a large garden, in a street like 
Avenue Road, Regent’s Park ; but he would, hesays, have had some 
difficulty in raising the £4,000 demanded for the child’s ransom, 
We may add, to prevent a natural hypothesis, that his own 
innocence of any connection with the affair has long since been 
demonstrated, and that he and all the members of his family have 
spared and are sparing neither trouble nor expense to discover 
the lost child. On July 1, 1874, Mr. Ross, on returning 
home to Germantown, found two of his children, Walter, 
a boy of six, and Charley, a fair-haired child of four, absent, 
and from some statements of the neighbours believed that they 
had been carried off by two men in a light waggon or “ buggy,” 
a word used, apparently, in Pennsylvania to describe a kind of 
phaeton. This turned out to be the case, Walter, the elder lad, 
being brought back in a few hours by a friend who had found 
him crying outside a toy-shop in the neighbourhood, where he 
had been put down to buy crackers for the Fourth of July. 
He stated that two men, whom he described, had tempted 
him and his brother by a promise to give them candy and 
crackers to take a ride in the buggy, and had been driven in 
a direction which he remembered accurately ; that he had been 
sent into the shop, and that the men had driven off while he was 
engaged in his purchases, and disappeared with the boy Charley. 
The father has never seen the child again, and though the driver 
and his confederate have been found, it is one of the strange facts 
of the case that the entire police of Pennsylvania, backed by the 
entire people of the State, and it may be said of the Union, 
have never succeeded in tracing that buggy. It disappeared, 
as Mr. Ross says, into the air. It was, of course, supposed at first 
by the police that the child had been carried off as an act of 
vengeance, to punish Mr. or Mrs. Ross for some real or fancied 
injury; but on the 4th of July a letter was received, with the post- 
mark of the same city, Philadelphia, stating that the writers had 
carried him off for ransom, and that his life depended upon no 
search being made for him. This was followed on the 6th of July 
by a second letter, in which the ransom was fixed at £4,000, and 
Mr. Ross was informed that no reward, even one of £20,000, would 
have any effect, the kidnappers being too closely bound together ; 
he was defied to find out the child's hiding-place, and he was assured 
that the moment a detective approached Charley the child would be 
puttodeath. In the twenty-three subsequent letters received this 
threat was perpetually reiterated, with the addition of a reason,— 
namely, that the abductors would, in the event of failure to obtain 
their prey, be compelled to seize a richer child, and to kill Charley 
and send his body home to his parents, in order to convince the 
next victim that they were in earnest. These threats, the grief of the 
Ross family, and the natural kindliness of the Americans—who are 
fonder of their children than any people in the world—roused the 
police and the people up to furious exertions. The entire city of 
Philadelphia was searched house by house and room by room,—a 
feat never attempted before. All places of ill-repute were watched, 
all suspected persons for hundreds of miles were examined, the 
people, including even the criminal classes, joined in the hunt, and 








it became positively dangerous to travel about with a fair-haired 
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child of four. Figures of the child were shown by proprietors of 
waxworks, and so familiar did his features become to the com- 
munity, that the nickname of ‘“ Charley Ross” was applied to 
fair-haired children, and became a serious impediment to inquiry. 
The furor, indeed, would have been scarcely explicable, but 
that the Americans felt the serious danger which existed 
of an epidemic of child-stealing, and indeed of brigandage 
generally, a crime for which their wide spaces, immense forests, 
and long river and coast-lines offer extraordinary facilities. The 
whole population seemed united in the resolve that the crime 
should not be condoned, and though money was forthcoming to any 
amount, and one gentleman in particular called upon Mr. Ross 
merely to offer him the 20,000 dollars as a gift, he himself 
adhered steadily to his original view that in the interests 
of society the ransom must never be paid. The search was, 
in fact, universal, and was aided by suggestions, theories, 
and offers of help from every part of the Union, the excite- 
ment revealing, with other strange facts, such as the disap- 
pearance of several children, wholly unsuspected depths of 
superstition. Not to mention many offers of assistance from 
4¢mediums,” all of whom failed, the following extraordinary letter of 
advice, written originally in German, was forwarded to Mr. Ross, 
apparently from a sincere well-wisher :— 


“ Dgar Frienp,—In your present situation I am deeply touched, and 
if possible, will render you my assistance to regain your child. I have 
read in a small book bow the robbers wanted to extort money from you. 
If you follow my advice, you sball bave your child, without any ransom, 
in a very short time. But you must have faith in the works of God, 
which will result in the restoration of your flesh and blood. Buy a 
spring chicken that has not laid an egg (but do not buy it of a woman) ; 
kill the chicken at night, without being seen or heard; cut out the 
chicken’s heart on Friday, but nothing else. Take the heart in the 
left hand. You must first lay seven skewers (new) on the table. Hold 
the heart in the left hand and run around the table. Then take one 
skewer with the right hand, in the name of God the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost ; then pierce the skewer from the top through the middle of 
the heart, and say, ‘As I am piercing the heart of an innocent hen by 
this thrast, so shall the thrust pierce the heart of the guilty robber who 
took my flesh and blood.’ The second skewer you have to pierce through 
the front part of the heart, and say, ‘ This thrust shall pierce the robber’s 
soul, until there is restored what I have lost.’ The third skewer you 
pierce through the heart, and say, ‘ You daring robber, if you intend to 
liye, you have to give back to me my——(here you add the name of the 
boy). The fourth skewer you pierce from the other side, and say, ‘It 
stands to you, robber, for life or death; what is not thine is mine.’ The 
fifth skewer from the bottom of the heart, and say, ‘ Five wounds Jesus 
was carrying, and you robbers shall be stricken by them, in the name 
of God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ Sixth skewer pierce from the 
top of the right side, and say, ‘ The innocent chicken’s blood shall bring 
your deeds to light.’ The seventh skewer from the top of left side, and 
say, ‘Seven pierces shall have your heart until you restore the little 
child, which you have taken; and if you do not do so, you shall fall 
away like Boricates and that tree which God cursed.’ Dear Friend 
Ross, if you do as I have written to you, they must give you back your 
own flesh and blood within twenty-one days, for the robbers will fall 
away and find no rest. After you have pierced the heart with seven 
skewers, you must burn it the same night, just when the clock strikes 
twelve,—throw it in the fire in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. Amen. But nobody must know anything about it but God 
alene. If it is God’s will, you shall have your child within the stated 
time, and should you not have it within the twenty-one days, do the 
same as first mentioned, but with the — of the Devil, and you will 
have your child sure. That person who stole your child comes in your 
store a great deal to find out what you say and do; therefore be very 
qniet, so that he cannot work against this undertaking. When you 
have your child restored, then I will learn about it. I shall make my- 
self known, and let you know who helped you. I have already helped 
@ great many persons. Sending you my best respects, and hoping you 
will have courage that nothing will happen to you. Your most obedient 

servant, 4 


The energy of the police and the sympathy of the people, how- 
ever, elicited nothing, even the permanent watch kept up on the 
letter-boxes leading to no result beyond the belief, which 
appears to have been correct, that the abductors resided within 
a short distance of Philadelphia. A long correspondence 
was kept up with the kidnappers, their letters being answered 
through the personal column of the Philadelphia Ledger; and in 
one letter the kidnapper stated voluntarily that the child was 
living disguised as a girl, a statement we italicise because it was 
palpably an invention, and affirmed that he would have lowered the 
ransom, but for the public excitement. It is characteristic of the 
country that he also soothed the father by saying that Mr. Ross 
could recoup himself for the ransom-money by exhibiting the 
child at a dollar for each admission; and that this was true, a 
showman offering Mr. Ross 30,000 dollars for a few weeks’ 
hire of the baby when recovered. At last a man in New 
York, whose name is suppressed, told the Superintendent of 
Police there that a man named Mosher, a ship-carpenter, 
known to be a river-thief, with a confederate, one Douglas, 
had laid a plot for seizing one of the Vanderbilt children, 








| and hiding him in a sloop till a ransom had been obtained, and he 
thought that they might possibly be the guilty persons. The crime 
indeed seems to have struck all Americans as so abnormal that it 
was unlikely to occur to many criminals, and the men were on 
this slight evidence hunted with such extraordinary energy that 
they were compelled to wander from place to place to find the 
means of subsistence, and finally to take to burglary. On 
December 14 they attempted to rob the house of Judge Van 
Brunt, of the Supreme Court of New York, situated on Bay 
Ridge, Long Island, and after firing at their captors, were shot 
by his brother and nephew. Mosher fell dead on the spot, but 
Douglas lived for fifteen minutes, during which he volun- 
tarily confessed that he and Mosher had stolen Charlie 
Ross. He was, of course, interrogated as to the disposal 
of the child, but declared, with every appearance of sin- 
cerity, that he did not know, and that Mosher alone knew where 
the child was. He would, however, now be returned within a few 
days. He died without saying anything more, and with him or 
Mosher the secret died also, for no further trace of the lad has 
ever been discovered. ‘The most rigid search was made among 
all Mosher’s friends and associates, and one more man was 
arrested and punished as a confederate, but no clue worth 
mentioning has ever been obtained. Nearly three hundred child- 
ren, all locally believed to be Charley Ross, have been seen by 
his father, and in two instances at least children have personated 
the character, while in one, a child, unconscious of fraud, stated 
facts only known to the family ; but the actual Charley Ross has 
never beeh discovered, and the parents, though they still live in 
hope, are evidently exhausted with the endless investigations of 
two years. 

There is absolutely as yet no clue to this singular puzzle, and 
we confess we incline—though not strongly—to the belief not only 
that the child is dead, but that he was dead from the first ; that 
the leading kidnapper, Mosher, who alone knew where the child 
was, had devised a much darker crime than abduction,—a murder 
which should bring him 20,000 dollars and no detection, which 
he calculated could never occur unless the child were alive to be 
discovered. The man obviously was a desperate villain, perfectly 
ready to commit murder—he tried to kill Mr. Van Brunt— 
thoroughly distrustful of his own confederates, yet very 
confident that no one would betray him. If he had kept the 
child in confinement, as he says he did, for many months, he 
must have trusted some one to give him food, and that some 
one must, one would imagine, have been discovered. Moreover, 
Mosher insists in every letter that the money must be paid five or 
ten hours at least before the child is returned, and once orders 
that the money shall be dropped at a signal from a train going at 
full speed,—an offer with which Mr. Ross made an attempt to 
comply, in order to forward a letter instead of areply by advertise- 
ment. All that looks like an effort to secure the money without 
the child being traced ; and frightful as is the wickedness involved, 
it is not greater than that displayed by Thomassen, with his in- 
fernal machine. It is clear that the death of the child was con- 
stantly in Mosher’s thoughts, for he not only threatened it in 
almost every letter, but he is perpetually arguing, as if with his 
own conscience, that morally he is only a kidnapper, and that 
the murderer of the child is his own father, who will not pay up 
the ransom demanded. If this solution is rejected, the only plau- 
sible one is that the child is still in confinement near Philadelphia, 
his custodian being afraid not of the law, but of the lynching with 
which all concerned were threatened by the citizens. If that is 
the case, he may yet be discovered, by some accident or some con- 
fession like that of Douglas; but we confess we think Mr. 
Christian Ross has much reason for his very evident want of hope. 


| 





THE REVOLUTIONARY EFFECTS OF SPECULATIVE 
THOUGHT. 

R. LESLIE STEPHEN, in his book on ‘ English 
N Thought in the Eighteenth Century,” brings up the 
interesting question why speculative philosophy has had a less 
precise and well-defined effect on the political acts of England 
than on those of France. The problem is familiar; it has often 
been discussed ; and Mr Stephen gives a lucid and bright summary 
of the most potent theoretical opinions which have been taught in 
each of the two countries rather than any new solution of his own. 
The problem is also important ; for in our day, systems of political 


philosophy are at least as active in France and England as they 
were before the Revolution of 1789, and practical men may pro- 








fitably ask how far those bodies of speculative doctrine are likely 
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to shape the beliefs and collective acts of the future. As a rule, 
we can find no surer means of forecasting what will be the religious 
or the political conduct of our grand-children than by watching 
the chief currents of speculative thought in our own time. Thus 
we get at the general ideas which come from all the circumstances 
of an age; which are diffused like a vapour, so subtile as at first 
to be invisible, yet so potent as to affect the constitutions of all ; 
and which, as vapour is condensed into clouds and rain by cold, 
are gathered by powerful minds into definite shapes and showers 
of practical ideas, A speculative thinker codifies the general 
principles which run through the entire mass of loose current 
thought, and thus points out the grooves in which men’s 
minds are running. The mere lucid and coherent statement of 
those ideas usually tends to quicken the movement. The 
best of all prophets, therefore, are those very metaphysicians 
whom practical men despise, even when they themselves are 
unconsciously the slaves of speculative thought. Before the 
Reformation, it would have been possible to foretell the coming of 
some great convulsion from the general ideas of the Renaissance ; 
and the drift of the French Revolution was written out before- 
hand in the philosophical ideas which, after having been put into 
definite shape by students, were tossed about until they became 
the common-places alike of fashionable drawing-rooms and 
peasants’ huts. The power of that teaching in France is one of 
the most marvellous facts in the history of human intelligence. 
The destructive influence of Voltaire’s criticism, and the con- 
structive effect of Rousseau’s system can be as easily traced as 
the results of the repeal of the Corn Laws. , 

We do not mean that either of those writers was a great 
centre of original thought. Of Voltaire, at least, it is true 
that he condensed the thoughts of profounder minds than his 
own, and the floating general ideas, into the lightest, wittiest, 
pithiest prose ever written by pen. But he was none the less one 
of the most powerful intellectual agents ever seen. He cut down 
as with a scythe such feelings of reverence as still lingered among 
the active minds of France, and he left a blank space for the 
teaching of Rousseau. Thus he helped to make the Contrat 
Social the Bible of the French people. Fine ladies chattered 
about the compact between the rulers and the ruled as glibly as 
if, in the national archives, they had seen the document written, 
stamped, signed, and attested by witnesses. Peasants quoted 
its phrases in those statements of grievances which foreshadowed 
the tremendous sweep and force of the Revolution. Men of 
letters followed Rousseau in spinning Rights of Man and Consti- 
tutions out of theirown heads. It became the fashion to speak 
as if the infinitely complex relations of human society could be 
brought within the compass of as definite rules as the facts of 
chemistry. To men like the Abbé Sieyés, France was a mere 
laboratory, in which certain objects could be as easily produced 
by the employment of certain causes as water could be drawn 
from the composition of certain gases. He could give a series 
of recipes for the preparation of Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity, for the administration of justice, for all that can 
bring political welfare to a people. And he was only the 
chief pedant in the first National Assembly. Nothing showed 
the immense influence of Rousseau more vividly than the famous 
debates on the declaration of the Rights of Man. Englishmen 
would have allowed such a statement to wait until they had 
defined, in a series of practical rules, the relative powers and 
duties of the Crown and the Parliament. Such was the 
advice of Mirabeau, whose ways of thought were as Eng- 
lish as those of Pitt, and who had a proper disdain for the 
Constitutional effect of verbiage. But the National Assembly 
insisted that it should lay the foundations of justice in a 
grand series of general truths; and had it not done so, it 
would have been false to the teaching of its master. If, as 
Rousseau taught, the only proper form of government can be 
deduced from the examination of human nature, it is alike easy 
and necessary to see, by looking at human nature, what are the 
rights of citizens, the duties of rulers, and the relations of both. 
That examination led to some wild statements, and the 
common-sense of the legislators had often to correct the 
extravagant results of their own theories. Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
searcely needed to write a big book to show the absurdity which 
lurked in the crude theories of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, 
for all of them were cut down to the proportions of something like 
sanity by the time that they passed into law. Still, the abstract 
theories of Rousseau and his school had an enormous influence on 
the course of the Revolution, and even now they exercise con- 
siderable force. To them we may trace much of the eagerness to 
take all the laws philosophically just, to purchase precision of 


fair-dealing at the cost even of the most violent changes, and to 
discard the whole past of France in favour of a new Evangel, 
The artisans of Paris and Lyons have not yet been cured of that 
metaphysical disease, although it takes a less violent form than it 
once did ; and even the example of England has failed to wean 
M. Louis Blanc from the rigid political maxims of his master, 
Rousseau. 

How came it that England did not display the same slavish 
submission as France to such theories as we find in the Contrat 
Social? Not, of course, because they were unknown here, 
Hobbes and Locke had taught as clearly as Rousseau the 
fiction that rulers protected life and property by virtue of 
a contract, express or implied, between different portions of 
society. The assumption of such a bargain, as Mr. Leslie Stephen 
shows, ran through all but a small portion of our political litera. 
ture in the eighteenth century. Warburton used it, not only to de- 
fend the connection between Church and State, but to show, by 
mathematical demonstration, that the Bishops ought to have seats 
in the House of Lords; and neither Rousseau nor any other 
Frenchman ever deduced a bolder maxim than that ‘‘an estab- 
lished religion, with a test-law, is the universal voice of nature,” 
Indeed, the most destructive political ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion came from this side of the Channel, and they were brought 
back to us on the wings of Gallican wit. Yet they never produced 
the slightest tendency to try rash political experiments. It ig 
customary to explain this fact by saying that the English are as prac- 
tical as the French are flighty. In this theory, as in all popular 
maxims, there is a measure of truth ; but it is very small, and it 
does little to clear our thoughts. We may more profitably note 
that the freedom of ages had given to the England of the 
eighteenth century a set of institutions to which most of the 
people clung with fanaticism. There was no important rebel- 
lious class. There was not even the semblance of such detes- 
tation as that which cut off the peasantry of France from 
the nobles. Hence philosophy, which always interprets general 
tendencies, was used to find arguments in support of the 
British Constitution, rather than against it. The assumption of 
the social contract was employed to show the divine wisdom of 
the arrangement by which King, Lords, and Commons kept each 
other in check. It was used by Tories as well as by Whigs, 
and the one side was as careful as the other to keep it within the 
limits of the Constitution. In France, on the other hand, the 
gradual extinction of local liberties and aristocratic power had left 
the Crown without a rival, and made it seem responsible for all the 
misery to which bad laws doomed the poor, and for the crushing 
burdens of a feudalism which had ceased to do any service. Every 
class was discontented,—the poor because they were pillaged ; the 
rich middle-class because they were despised even by the neediest 
of the aristocracy; the nobles, because their local authority had 
passed to the Intendants of the King; the courtiers, because 
they found it more and more difficult to pay for their extravagance 
out of either private or public funds; and the men of letters, 
because they were quick to see that the laws were theoretically 
absurd as well as practically oppressive. Hence, interpreting 
general tendencies, speculative thought tended to attack all exist- 
ing institutions. The theory of the social contract was used to 
show that the rulers of France had shamefully broken their bargain 
with the people. 

Every country has a large mass of restless, dissatisfied spirits, 
idealists, haters of order, the very salt and the very scum of 
humanity. That is the class which most quickly feels the breezes 
of speculation, and England has had her share of it, as well as 
France. Nor has England had any lack of a destructive philo- 
sophy. Her literature of the eighteenth century is much richer 
in the critical solvents of society than a careless reader would 
infer from the pages of Mr. Stephen. But those influences misled 
our revolutionary classes much less than those of France, for a 
reason which even De Tocqueville has missed, and which has re- 
ceived too little attention. Protestantism gave a religious 
outlet to much of the critical spirit which in France would 
have attacked religion itself. Many persons who, in the one 
country, would have retailed the doctrines of Voltaire, were 
content, in the other, to rail at the Established Church, and 
at Bishops whose apostolic poverty was consistent with the 
possession of fifteen thousand a year. They were vigorous 
Nonconformists, instead of sneering infidels. Or if their logical 
faculty was more intrepid, they stopped short at the half-way 
house of Deism, instead of proceeding to a blank defiance of 
religion. The whole literature of the Deists was a left-handed 
tribute to the necessity of religion itself. In France, Toland, and 

other chiefs of the Deist school would have been the literary 
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inckeys of Voltaire. ‘France drove the restless and irreverent 
minds into scepticism when she shut up the natural avenues of 
Protestantism, for she left no resting-place between Catholicism 
and utter unbelief. The revocation of the Edict of Nantes, did 
more than any other single act to make speculation irreverent, 
and the people ready to apply the boldest of its lessons. 

Another reason why speculative philosophy was more de- 
structive in France than in England has been pointed out by De 
Tocqueville. ‘The local and Parliamentary institutions of the one 
country had trained a great proportion of the people in the 

ractice of public affairs. Thus they instinctively knew how 
little guidance they could get from general theories, when they 
were making laws for the management of their own political busi- 
ness. They were disposed to make too much rather than too 
little of philosophical guidance. And the philosophers them- 
gelves were kept in check by the same practical training. 
Town councils, select vestries, quarter-sessions, contested 
elections, and divisions in the House of Commons, taught the 
most intrepid literary disciples of Locke the practical absurdity 
of such books as that by which Rousseau set France on fire. Burke 
was, of course, by far the greatest example of the profundity 
which the management of practical affairs gives to political philo- 
sophy. The differences between the Contrat Social and the 
‘Reflections on the French Revolution,” is the difference 
between a logical dreamer and a philosopher with a consummate 
knowledge of the infinite complexity of human affairs. 
Another conspicuous example of the restraint imposed by 
ical life has been witnessed in our own day. Mr. Mill 
was so much of an idealist that, if he had been born four 


hundred years ago, he would have founded a religious Order, and | peace. 


if he had lived in the eighteenth century he might have been a 
purer if a less gifted Rousseau. But he breathed the prac- 
tical atmosphere of England; he was tied by the hard facts of 
the India House; he knew from personal experience the enormous 
difficulties in the way even of despotic government; and thus he 
was made the apostle of a refined expediency. The French 
philosophers of the eighteenth century, on the other hand, had 
no such training. It was impossible for them to learn what the 
art of government meant, and thus will it always be in a despotic 
eountry. They could not help being pure theorists. Most of 
them had gathered a sentimental love of Republics from the 
literature of Rome, and they appealed to the conduct of Cato 
or the maxims of Cicero as glibly as if Rome and France 
were identical. Happily a sounder philosophy is now seen 
eyen in France. It is now recognised that nations change 
and grow as well as men; that each generation inherits an 
infinite endowment of sympathies, ideas, and tendencies, as well 
as verified convictions ; that the thread of this constantly accumu- 
lating wealth can no more be cut than the personality of a man 
can be changed into the mental nature of a child, and that a 
legislator must look to the traditions of a people at least as care- 
fully as to his own sense of logical fitness. The tendency of such 
philosophy will be profoundly Conservative, in the best sense of 
the word. Had it been taught before the Revolution, it would 
have helped to reform, rather than destroy, the Monarchy; and 
now that the social buttresses of a Monarchy have been undermined 
or destroyed, it will equally help to establish the Republic. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S FACTS. 
{To THs EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It strikes me, as a non-partisan on the question of Russian 
or English interests, with, however, a warm sympathy with Eng- 
land’s moral supremacy, that the effort of Lord Beaconsfield, at 
the Mansion House, to obscure the real question at issue in Tur- 
key is less worthy the position he holds than even those which 
preceded it. I don’t remember that he has ever tried such gross 
distortion of the facts. He begins with Servia :— 


“The moment that Servia intimated to her Majesty’s Government 
that her resources were exhausted, and she desired our good-offices, we 
immediately took the necessary steps to mediate to obtain an armistice 
and a peace. We were successful in that mediation. At that 
moment, in September, there was no special reason whatever why 
peace should not have been obtained in a very brief period of time. 
: .. » But what happened ? An indignant outburst of feoling 
in this country, excited by horrible events, created such a sensa- 
tion and excitement, that the people of Servia and the friends of the 
Feo le of Servia really believed that the people of England had sud- 

enly determined to give up the traditionary policy of the country, 
which the eminent statesmen of Europe only five years 
thought so highly of, and Servia was induced to retract what she had 
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expressed, and once more to engage in a sanguinary struggle which 
every friend of humanity must lament.” 


Now the most malignant partisan of one party in a quarrel never 
more grossly misstated the merits of his case. Servia accepted 
an optional suspension of arms, which was all that Lord Beacons- 
field’s diplomacy could extort from the Turks, and when the first 
eight days had passed and the Turks proposed a prolongation of 
the same, Servia refused, demanding a definite armistice. Her 
reasons were sufficient, and justified by the event. The optional 
armistice meant simply that the armies might rest on their arms 
if they saw fit, and if one did not, the other was at liberty to repel 
the attack. The Servian Prime Minister said distinctly, ‘‘ We wish 
a real armistice, but this gives us no security.” This Turkey re- 
fused point-blank, and Lord Beaconsfield did not press it. 
Montenegro accepted it for eight days longer and a third inde- 
finite term (see Times’ telegrams and correspondence, Ragusa and 
Vienna, October 6, e¢ circa), and within two days the Montenegrin 
positions at Zaslap were attacked by surprise and carried while 
their defenders were asleep. The Servians simply refused to be 
deluded in the same way, and declined to accept what they did not 
ask for in place of what they did. There is not theslighest justi- 
fication in any known fact for this accusation of Lord Beacons- 
field’s against Servia. 

Again, the after-dinner orator says, as to the Russian ulti- 
matum:— But I believe, my Lord, that the ultimatum was 
something like bringing an action for debt when the whole sum 
claimed had been previously paid into court.” (‘‘ Cheers and a 
laugh,”) which, no doubt, was the object of the bon-mot, and more 
grateful to the orator than would have been the conclusion of 
Let us see how their payment into court had been 
regarded at Constantinople just previously, The Times’ corre- 
spondent writes from Therapia, October 31:— 


“On Wednesday before last General Ignatieff came back and gave the 
Turks to understand that he intended to take up Lord Derby’s proposal, 
?—— by Sir Henry Elliot in the name of the six Powers, and by 

ir Henry Elliot abandoned, and that he insisted on a month’s or a six- 
weeks’ armistice, to be prolonged, of course, if the progress and 
spects of the peace negotiations rendered such a course advisable. 
Turks answered that they would accept the six-weeks’ armistice pro- 
vided hostilities after that period should not break out for two other 
months ‘ under any pretext ’—7.¢., whether or not the peace negotiations 
had led, or promised to lead, to any favourable result. In other words, 
they stuck fast to their proposal of an armistice of several months, 
General Ignatieff replied that in that case he desisted from all media- 
tion, and would let events take their own course—?.c., the war must go 
on. This I heard from General Ignatieff himself on the Sunday before 
last. In the course of the week we were told that negotiations were 
still going on to induce the Turks to agree to the original but 
the issue is at this moment still doubtful...... With respect to the 
conversation at the private interview one week later, and to the discus- 
sions with the Ministers since then, it seems that General Ignatieff, 
putting off all other subjects, strove to come to some arrangement about t 
armistice. He insisted on the English proposal of six weeks, to be fol- 
lowed by an equal period if the progress of the negotiations for peace 
rendered it advisable. The Turks accepted the three weeks’ armistice 
but insisted that the six weeks’ prolongation should be absolute and 
permanent, and that the armistice should continue two other months if 
the Powers consented. They also contended that the line of demarca- 
tion between the two armies should be traced by their own officers, while 
Russia contended that the task of drawing that line should be intrasted 
to officers appointed by the six Powers. It is extremely likely that the 
Turks, who have referred the matter at issue to the deliberation of the 
Council, will end by giving in, for the weather is extremely unpropiti 
and the truce of the god winter will do more for them than a fo 
armistice on any terms. .... . It is not known yet whether the Turks 
will ultimately accept the six weeks’ armistice without any of their 
absurd conditions as to its two months’ prolongation ‘in any event,’ but 
if, in the desperate position in which the weather will place their army, 
they can be induced to give in, we shall know to whom we are indebted 
for their compiiance with the wishes of Europe.” 

Then the news of the last moment is given in this postscript :— 

“Tuesday, 1 o’clock.—The Council of Ministers sat all day yester- 
day, and the English, French, and other Ambassadors had long con- 
ferences with the Grand Vizier, probably to come to some conclusion 
respecting the armistice, but nothing seems to have been decided. The 
Porte received yesterday the news of a very great victory of the 
Ottoman arms on the Morava. The Servians lost eleven guns.” 

To add to the force of this testimony, I append that of the 
thoroughly well-informed Vienna correspondent of the same 
journal :— 

“ Vienna, November 5.—Any apprehension which might have been 
entertained lest the Russians should make difficulties because the 
Turks, in granting the two months’ armistice, took no notice of the 
ultimatum, have been allayed, the explanation given being that the 
only object of what is now designated by the name of a ‘sommation’ 
was to urge on the Turks and put an end to their procrastination. That 
object was attained by the Turks agreeing at once to the armistice.” 


This shows that at Constantinople, at the last moment, Turkey 
had paid nothing “into court,” and no man could have known 
it better than Lord Beaconsfield. His twaddle about the 





inviolability of the Treaty of Paris is hardly worth the 
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trouble of answering. All the world knows that Turkey 
has violated that treaty, and all the engagements she entered 
into consequent on it ; that Turkey and the Powers befriending 
her promised solemnly that the Christian ex-protégés of Russia 
should receive their joint protection; and this engagement has 
been so grossly violated every year since, that Russia is as com- 
pletely justified by it in going to war with Turkey as England 
would be in declaring war on Russia if the latter’s fleet had 
entered the Bosphorus, The treaty has not only been broken, 
but mended and broken again ; and to say that, under the circum- 
stances, the signatary Powers shall not, if they can agree to do 
so, tear up the remnants of it, is to make it a part of Holy Writ. 
But in this case the object of Russia is to secure the effectual 
observance of that treaty; the aim of Lord Beaconsfield is to 
enable his friends, the Turks, to violate it with impunity. I am 
no friend or apologist for Russia, but I will maintain that she has 
done nothing in violation of her treaty-obligations to compare 
with what Turkey has done every day since 1856. If England 
had been in her position she would have done more, and done it 
quicker and better perhaps.—I am, Sir, &c., LEVANTINE. 





EMIGRATION TO BRAZIL. 

(To THs EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—The train in which I was travelling a short time since 
being detained at a country town in this neighbourhood, my 
eyes fell upon a large placard attached to the gable-end of 
the little station. The words which were legible from the carriage 
in which I sat were few, but sufficient to bring me in an instant 
upon the platform, where, by the help of the lingering twilight, 
I succeeded in deciphering an advertisement as plausible as per- 
nicious. I havesince ascertained that similar placards occupy the 
walls of numerous other stations throughout the country, where 
they meet the eyes of thousands incapable of detecting the peril 
concealed in these seductive sentences. They relate, one and 
all, to a fresh attempt to induce Englishmen to emigrate to Brazil. 

‘* Kittoland”"—so we learn from these placards and the 
prospectus which completes them—“ is a new English settlement 
in the province of Parana, South Brazil, in which mechanics, 
agricultural labourers, and others” may at length hope to find 
that sudden wealth and unclouded happiness which gild the 
day-dreams of simple souls. But whatever the simple souls may 
think of this very ‘“‘ new English settlement,” her Majesty’s Emi- 
gration Commissioners appear to have been quite awake to the 
real merits of the project, for it induced them to reissue, in June 
last, their most appropriate caution to intending emigrants to 
Brazil, 

Unfortunately, while the conspicuous type of these windy 
advertisements adorns the great highways of the country, the 
modest text of the Government warning keeps company with 
blighted blue-bottles and lollipop-jars in corner-panes of village 
post-office windows. I only regret that respect for your valuable 
space renders it impossible to supplement, in any but the most 
cursory manner, the caution of the Emigration Commissioners. 

To be brief, then. While the advertisement describes the so- 
called settlement as having ‘‘a frontage on a noble river,” and 
talks of a ‘‘ railway in course of construction ” to the seaport, and 
of ‘‘ready markets” for its produce, I read in a report of her 
Majesty’s Secretary of Legation at Rio the following sentence 
treating of this subject :—‘‘ The locality selected is, I am assured, 
at present (1873) devoid of roads, and not on a navigable river ; 
nor is the proposed colony to be on the line of railway from 
Curitiba to Antonina, the port.” So much for the reliance to be 
placed on this particular project. But had it been of the best, it 
would still have remained subordinated to the opinion which the 
impartial statements of well-informed persons, experience, and 
a priori consideration lead us to form of British emigration to 
Brazil in general, and to the province of Parana in particular. 

Beginning, then, with authoritative statements, her Majesty's 
Consul at Rio Janeiro, writing in 1872, says:—‘‘ That a British 
subject should come to this country as an agriculturist, 
either as a labourer or an employer of labour, appears absurd to 
any one who is acquainted with the condition of things here.” 

H.M.’s Consul at Para, the opposite extremity of the empire, 
writing in 1870, said :—‘‘ Both the early and recent colonies, with 
some few and not very important exceptions, have proved unsuc- 
cessful.” 

H.M.’s Consuls at Pernambuco, Santos, and Rio Grande do 
Sul all speak distinctly and more or less strongly in disparage- 
ment of British immigration. H.M.’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro 
wrote in 1873 :—‘‘ My despatches ...... will, I believe, have 





given proof to your Lordship of the complete failure of the go. 
called colonies as a system of emigration to Brazil, and will haye 
fully explained the sad condition of some of the British emigrants,’ 

Finally, reports of Brazilian Ministers of Agriculture speak, 
frankly enough, of colonists ‘‘ seduced in a greedy manner ;” of 
the deficiency of good roads, ports, and navigable rivers in the 
vicinity of the colonies; of the inferior lands and inaccessible 
localities in which the emigrants have been placed. One Brazilian 
report strikes, indeed, at the very root of the matter. “Any one,” 
it runs, ‘‘ must be ignorant of all the conditions of land-tenure in 
Brazil, not to be aware that the whole zone along the banks of 
rivers and the few public roads, or in the vicinity of the seaports 
and the populated centres of the interior, which might be made 
available for agricultural or pastoral pursuits, is occupied, though 
uncultivated.” 

So much for the voice of authority. He who wants more may 
satisfy himself abundantly in the Parliamentary Blue-books 
numbered C 777, C 914, C 986, C 1,135, C 1,166, &e. 

Now for experience. I have under my hand a list of Brazilian 
Colonies brought up to 1866,—since when some colossal, but ag 
yet abortive schemes, some projects involving much suffering to 
Englishmen, are the principal additions to the chronicle. This 
list, in which sixty-seven colonies are mentioned, although con- 
taining some exceptions, is in the main a catalogue of failures 
more or less disastrous. ‘The exceptions are a few German settle- 
ments situated in the most healthy portions of the empire. After 
fifty years of spasmodic influx, the total number of German colo- 
nists amounts to about 50,000,—a result obtained by a vast ex- 
penditure of life, money, and energy. 

Doubtless such colonies as Sio Leopoldo, Joinville, and Blu- 
menau are no failures, and Germans would perhaps not unfre- 
quently do well to ignore the reiterated warnings of their 
Government, and try their luck in a land in which the sacrifices 
of their countrymen have at length conquered a sufficient foothold 
to excite jealousy. With Germans the choice does not, as with 
Englishmen, lie between settling on territory of their own or on 
that of a foreign Power. 

As to the province of Parana in particular, it is undoubtedly a 
favoured portion of the empire, boasting on its high lands a 
healthy atmosphere with tracts of fair soil, and in its lowlands 
rich districts, where the climate, though unsuited to Englishmen, 
is less lethal than in so many of the more fertile tropical regions. 
Notwithstanding this, the attempts at colonisation hitherto made, 
either in the province or on its immediate frontier, do not offer 
much inducement to emigrants. Besides Santa Theresa and the 
French colony of M. Faivre on the Ivahy, one of which wasa 
complete failure, we have Assunguy, and in the neighbouring 
province Cananea. Now, of one batch of 300 Englishmen, 
women, and children despatched for Assunguy in 1873 fifty died 
in seven or eight weeks; of another batch who reached Curitiba, 
the capital, thirty died in a similarly short space of time; while 
when our Consul visited the place in 1874, it was estimated that 
of 1,000 British emigrants that arrived at the colony but 293 
remained in the place. 

The fate of the settlement of Cananea is equally deplorable, and 
it is from these two places that so many emigrants have returned 
to haunt the streets of Rio. Colonists who had held out at 
Cananea eight or nine years could not support themselves on their 
lands without working on the roads for the Brazilian Government, 
at about 3s. 3d. a day of from twelve to fourteen hours. How 
precarious the irregular payments of the authorities rendered 
even this resource may be learnt from the deposition of Thomas 
Walsh, who walked 1,080 miles, and lost sixty days, in the vain 
attempt to recover £5 admitted to be due to him by the super- 
intending engineer. Surely this is enough, without exposing all 
the fata morgana of unbuilt houses, schools, and churches, un- 
made roads,—markets retreating on inquiry ever farther and 
and farther into the distance, and banquets of beef, mutton, 
ducks, and fowls turning under hungry eyes to maggoty pork 
and mouldy maize-flour. 

Lastly, I end where I might have begun, and ask whether the 
attempt to graft a Teutonic scion on a Latin stock under a tropic 
sun was ever one to look on hopefully. The wanderings of 
Northern folk into the regions of palm-trees, the invasion of 
Latin communities by Germanic strangers, have gone on for & 
millennium and a half, ending how often in the palsy of one, tle: 
emasculation of the other ! 

The English colonist who selects Brazil goes to an enervating 
and oppressive climate, especially in the more fertile districts ; to 
a soil, generally speaking, probably below the average in tropical 
countries, with vast tracts in the more healthy localities poor m 
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the extreme,—a soil much of which has been exhausted by reckless 
husbandry, while much more has long since been monopolised on a 

scale. He will find that the means of communication in ninety- 
nine cases out of ahundredare of the rudest description, or altogether 
wanting ; that his produce has to pay a high export duty (coffee 
and cotton thirteen per cent., sugar nine per cent.) ; and that all 
his tools, clothes, and other such commodities cost him prices 
he has never dreamt of. Finally, he will find himself subor- 
dinated to a race physically and morally alien and inferior 
to his own, speaking a language which he does not under- 
stand. He will be introduced into a social system 
tainted with slavery and the vices it fosters, imbued with 
jealousies and prejudices he cannot understand. He will have to 
submit to marriage, succession, and labour laws affecting his most 
vital interests in a way that will seem to him most unjust; and 
in general, to legal and judicial processes both dilatory and un- 
expected. Lastly, he will find the blatant and empty party 
polities too common in Latin communities eclipsing the real 
interests of his adopted land; and that labour, which ought to 
be the glory, as it is the mainstay, of the country, still looked 
upon by a large and influential class as unmitigated degradation. 
Then perhaps he will, when too late, begin to feel himself what, 
in very sooth, he will, to a great extent, be,—a succedaneum for 
the negro ; and he will vainly regret that he had not rather betaken 
himself to one of the many flourishing communities founded in 
such numbers by his own people, under the protection of their 
own flag.—I am, Sir, &c., 


The Grange, Kingston, Sept. 25. Cuaries Catvert Epey. 





A CALLING FOR WOMEN. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—At the present time, when women are struggling hard on 
platforms and in pamphlets for what, in an unfortunate moment 
for the world, was styled their ‘‘ rights ;’ and when hundreds of 
them, having laid down with more or less contempt their ordinary 
ayocations, without learning even the formulz of new ones, are 
making a noise without any clear idea of what it is that they want, 
—at such a time, every practical effort for their rational employ- 
ment deserves the attention and any help that can be afforded to 
it by the other sex. Such efforts are being made in several direc- 
tions by the ‘‘ Society for the Employment of Women,” and it is 
of one such private effort that I am desirous of speaking, if you 
will afford me a small space in your valuable columns. 

In the employment of women in any occupation which has 
hitherto been confined to men there are two chief difficulties to 
be surmounted, quite independent of the difficulty of mastering 
the business. These are, first, the difficulty of making the buyers 
or employers believe that the work will be as well done by female 
as by male hands; second, the difficulty of rendering the fact 
that women are engaged in that business, and successful in it, 
sufficiently widely known. It is to aid the removal of the latter 
of these obstacles that I have troubled you with this letter, and 

will now state the facts of the case as brifly as possible. 

The employment to which I have alluded, and of which I am 
about to speak, is that of tracing engineers’ plans, one for which 
women are in every way fitted, and which experience shows them 
to be capable of acquiring as readily and practising as successfully 
asmen. The first employment of women in this business was 
at Glasgow, where for some years ladies have been employed by 
several firms (Messrs. Dubs, Neilson, Morlees, Tait and Watson) 
tracing in the respective offices, the movement being there 
prompted by the superior cheapness of female labour. One 
of our largest London firms suggested this employment 
to a lady friend, and afforded her every opportunity for 
learning it at their own offices. ‘This lady, having worked 
there for two years and a half with great success, the ‘‘ Society 
for the Employment of Women” rented an office for her, and 
some other ladies who had also acquired the practical skill neces- 
sary, and the office now contains some half-dozen ladies, under 
her general superintendence. During the whole of this year the 
office has been progressing favourably, but owing partly to the 
general state of trade, partly to its existence being but little 
known, there is room for very much more work than has been 
hitherto received, and for this reason the Superintendent has been 
obliged to refuse receiving any more pupils. It should be stated 
that the many elaborate plans executed at this office have been 
uniformly approved by the firms who have given them, and I 
speak from personal experience when I say that the work is carried 
on with neatness, accuracy, and despatch. 

Under these circumstances, Sir, I have sought your valuable 
aid to make this little undertaking better known to engineers and 





the public generally. Tracings are often executed by clerks at 
high salaries, who might be more advantageously employed in 
higher branches of the business. Tracings, again, are often 
wanted in a hurry by engineers, and have to be put out for 
execution. It is no charity that the promoters of this under- 
taking ask, only that they should have a fair field and no favour ; 
and this they will no doubt obtain, when the facts are more widely 
known.—I am, Sir, &c., Harry QvuILrer. 

P.S.—The address of the Superintendent, from whom all par- 
ticulars as to remuneration, &c., may be obtained, is,—Miss 
Crosby, 42 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 





THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—You will probably not give much more space to so pro- 
fessional a subject as the training of teachers, so I will not dis- 
cuss whether there is or is not an “art of pedagogy,” but will 
point out as briefly as possible what our present training is, and 
how it might easily be improved. 

Without preparation of any kind except for University compe- 
titions, a young man is put face to face with a number of boys, 
and has to teach them certain subjects. The boys are the 
youngest or the dullest in the school, and the new teacher finds 
himself, in most cases, completely bewildered by their restless- 
ness, helplessness, and ignorance. He can get very little out of 
them, and does not know whether he is to blame for this, for he 
has no notion what may fairly be expected. His colleagues are 
much too busy to attend to him, and point out when he is in the 
right road and when in the wrong. His own share of work is 
usually not less than that of the older masters, and the beginner 
is slow, both from want of skill and excess of care. The conse- 
quence of working under these conditions not infrequently is 
that the teacher is by degrees trained to acquiesce in failure, and 
to content himself with the perfunctory hearing of lessons. 

This training might obviously be improved. The young teacher 
might see the teaching of others, and make his own observations. 
He would thus get some notion of excellence to be aimed at and 
mistakes to be avoided. He might at first work under super- 
vision, and he would thus get many useful hints given him, and 
his pupils would not be sacrificed to his inexperience. And he 
might know what has been thought and done by celebrated edu- 
cators, and thus get some grasp of the principles, or at least the 
problems of education. These proposals are, as you say, practical 
ones, and adapted for early adoption.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MIppLe-AGEp SCHOOLMASTER. 


ASTROLOGICAL CREDULITY. 
(To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”') 
Sir,—I observe in your article on the Slade sentence, in the 
Spectator of to-day’s date, a reference to the “ queer astrological 
fancies” diffused among the ignorant classes. 

The professional student of science has at times strange proofs 
of the wide diffusion of these and equally irrational beliefs. Some 
three years back, when acting as assistant to Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer, I was engaged in measuring and drawing the sun's 
chromosphere. Being one day in the observatory, employed in 
this manner, the laboratory-boy, who was with me, asked whether 
I was looking for comets. On asking him his reason for the 
question, he replied that he thought comets were looked for 
because, when they came, there was going to be a war. On 
another occasion, another boy asked me if I could read the stars, 
and on my asking for his reason for the question, he replied that 
his grandmother thought that perhaps I could find out for him 
what business he might best undertake when he became a man. 

In fact, from what I have heard from other scientific men of 
their laboratory-boys, I am certain that the ignorant classes regard 
scientific investigation, unless manifestly pursued for industrial 
purposes, as either the Black Art or a form of madness, more 
generally the former. Even as regards medicine, there is but too 
much evidence to show that many, not altogether of the most 
ignorant class, regard the useful practice of hospital post-mortem 
examinations as a kind of brutal amusement, carried on for the sole 
benefit of the doctors concerned.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scientific Club, November 4. R. J. FRIswe.. 








“AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND RESULTS OF 
ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM.” 
{To THe EpiTorR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Your last number contained a short notice of the above- 


named work, recently published by me. I take no exception to 
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what was said about it, but wish, with your permission, to have 
the opportunity of making it known that this work is an attempt 
to solve—how far a successful attempt I must leave to others to 
determine—certain important questions in electrical science. Let 
me single out one or two of those which have been made the 
subject of investigation. Sir H. Davy long ago asserted that 
electrical power is in its nature identical with chemical power. 
There was a difficulty, however, which stood in the way of our 
accepting this theory. Electricity under certain circumstances 
attracts, under different circumstances seems to repel, whereas all 
chemical action arises out of the attraction of affinity. I have 
endeavoured to show that the complicated movements which take 
place between electrified bodies and electric currents, when 
mutually acting one upon the other, can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained without ascribing to electricity any repulsive force. And 
when once electricity has been stripped of repulsive force, there 
is no longer any difficulty in identifying electrical and chemical 
action one with the other. Again, the relation which exists 
between chemico and thermo-electricity has never yet been pro- 
perly cleared up. I have, I trust, been able to bring out to view 
the connecting-link which binds together these two different 
forms of electricity. 

Once more, no satisfactory explanation has yet been given why 
it is that the magnetic needle points over about one-half of the 
globe to the east, and over the other half of the globe to the west 
of the North Pole. I have, I think, been able to account for 
this fact, and to account also, in great part, for the variations, 
diurnal, annual, and secular, to which the magnetic current upon 
the earth is subject. 

I fear to trespass further upon your space, and remit to the 
judgment of your scientific readers these and other matters which 
I have treated.—I am, Sir, &c., “AMYCLANUS.” 





PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your paper of November 11, Serjeant Cox remarks that 
‘¢it is a striking fact that there is no instance of any person who 
has investigated them [i.e., the alleged phenomena] coming to 
any other conclusion than that they are real.” 

I beg to inform that gentleman that I have for more than 
twenty years, both in the United States and in England, and in 
the presence of well-known mediums as well as private circles, 
diligently investigated the subject, and I have never seen any 
phenomena at all worthy of notice, except such as indicate the 
audacity of some persons and the weakness of others,—I am, Sir, 
&e., Moncvure D. Conway. 

Hamlet House, Hanme rsmith, November 15. 








TWO SONGS. 
[FROM THE GERMAN OF HEINE.] 
I murmur not. When heart-break is my lot, 
O Love for ever lost! I murmur not. 
Though diamond-radiance clothes thy form in light, 
There falls no ray upon thy heart’s black night. 


That knew Ilong. I saw thee in a dream, 

And saw the darkness through thy bosom stream, 
And saw the worm which feeds upon thy heart ; 
And saw, my Love, how sorrowful thou art. 





Yes, thou art wretched, and I murmur not ;— 
My Love, we shall be wretched, thou and I! 
Till of each aching heart Death breaks the knot, 
My Love, we shall be wretched, thou and I. 


Upon thy mouth, scorn its light traces leaves, 
I see thine eyes flash out defiantly, 

I see the pride with which thy bosom heaves,— 
Yet, wretched art thou, Love, wretched as I. 


Unseen the smart about thy mouth’s unrest, 
Concealed the tears which dim thy lucent eyne, 
Secret the pain which wrings thy haughty breast,— 

Perennial anguish, Love, is mine and thine. 








BOOKS. 


—_——_»———. 
A RIDE TO KHIVA.* 


Captain Burnasy rode to Khiva because, being at Khartoum 
last year, he read in a newspaper that the Government at St, 
Petersburg had given an order that no foreigner was to be 
allowed to travel in Russian Asia, and that an Englishman who 
had recently attempted a journey in that direction had been 
turned back by the authorities. Captain Burnaby instantly re. 
solved to set the authorities at defiance by going to Khiva, and 
he accomplished his purpose. His motive does not inspire ug 
with the vehement admiration which it has excited in other 
quarters; it has in it a spice of the quality which renders 
Englishmen objects of dislike to other nations, a touch 
of outrecuidance which, as no duty was involved—indeed, 
rather a breach of duty, for the Duke of Cambridge 
recalled the dashing traveller by telegraph—does not impress 
us with the notion of heroism. Captain Burnaby, a rich, 
strong, and resolute man, has done for his pleasure that which 
Mr. MacGahan did in pursuance of his duty to his employers, 
and each of the travellers has written a narrative of his journey, 
The proverbially odious comparison is inevitable in such a case, 
and we must say that clever and amusing as Captain Burnaby’s 
book is, and valuable as is certain exclusive information which 
he gives, we do not like it so much as we liked Mr. MacGahan’s, 
either in the personal or in the literary sense. The Englishman 
has little but disgust and contempt for the people through 
whose country he buys, and it must be added, sometimes 
bullies, his way; he sees little except his own exploit 
and the Russian sentiment concerning England. He endures 
all the discomfort of his self-imposed task very bravely 
indeed, but he gives needless details of it; and he adds one 
more to the long, long list of travellers to whom a journey 
off the beaten tracks offers an irresistible temptation to dwell on 
the bad language of their drivers, and the absence of that eminently 
British institution, the tub.” If “ Jehu ” and dirt could only 
be taken for granted by all readers and writers of travel, it would 
be a good thing, though we quite understand that the two 
grievances are dear to the soul of the voyager in far Eastern lands, 
and that he clings to them as the explorers of Lapland and the 
boaters up the Mounio cling to the memory of their maddening 
mosquitoes. The American had more extended and comprehen- 
sive vision, no fixed conviction of the absolute inferiority of 
the people among whom he travelled, a humane disposition, 
and an exceedingly picturesque style, whose effect was 
naturally increased by the condition of the country which 
he had to describe at the time of his visit. As a 
narrative of travel, therefore, and apart from the fact that 
Mr. MacGahan was the first writer who described for us the 
previously unknown region of Central Asia, which has 
since assumed so much political importance, Campaigning on the 
Oxus must be pronounced to be the superior book of 
the two. Captain Burnaby’s work has, however, interest and 
importance in another sense than the narrative, and it has caught 
public feeling in the rebound from the impulse to see in Russia 
a friend and willing ally, to the former suspicious frame of 
mind which regarded Russia as the ‘Artful Dodger” of 
the world. Captain Burnaby, who is one of the few 
Russian-speaking Englishmen, writes with the authority of 
an eye-witness who was not liable to the mistakes almost 
inseparable from the employment of an interpreter—a sub- 
ject on which he is very funny, when he relates his experiences 
among the Tartars—and with the practical knowledge of a mili- 
tary man, when he discusses the ultimate designs with which 
the Russian Government is credited by a large number 
of people in this country, and quite clearly by her own military 
classes, which are predominant. Captain Burnaby givesnumerous 
instances of the open expression in his presence of the belief of the 
Russian officers that war between Russia and England is certain. 
Here is one passage out of several :— 

“In fact, you cannot be with Russian officers in Central Asia for 
half an hour without remarking how they long for a war. It is very 
natural; and the wonder to my mind is why Russia has not extended 
herself still farther in Central Asia. If it had not been for the 
Emperor, who is, by all accounts, opposed to this rapid extension of his 
dominions, the Russians would already be on our Indian frontier. 
Nothing would be so popular with the officers in Central Asia, or indeed, 


for the matter of that, in European Russia also, as a war with England 
about India ; and as the only public opinion which can be said to exist 





* A Ride to Khiva: Travels and Adventures in Central Asia. B aby, 
Captain, Royal Horse Guards. y RO? eles 


London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
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. 3 empire is represented by the military class, which in a 
cha tome * used all the male population of the nation, we ought to 
be thoroughly prepared for any emergency. Indeed, should Russia be 

rmitted to annex Kashgar, Balkh, and Merve, an invasion of India 
aster} be by no means so difficult or impossible as some people would 
have us believe. Russia, if her reserves were called out, would be able 
to dispose of 1,300,000 men. In the event of a campaign the 847,847 
men in her active establishment could be reckoned upon as available 
for offensive purposes. The province of Turkistan is the one which 
most closely adjoins our Indian empire. Here, according to Russian 
data, there are 33,893 men. I use the term ‘ Russian data’ because we 
have no means of knowing whether these figures are accurate. At the 
present moment, the greater part of the forces in the Western Siberian, 

Orenburg, and Kazan districts might be concentrated in the neighbour- 
hood of Tashkent and Samarcand, and no one in this country would 
be the wiser. We have no consular agents in any of the towns through 
which these troops would have to march on their road to Turkistan. 
No Englishmen are allowed to travel in Contral Asia. Owing to the 
Russian newspapers being completely ia the hands of the authorities, 
the information which is published may be purposely intended to mis- 
lead. If the Governor-General in Turkistan were forming large étapes, 
or dépéts, of provisions and arms in Samarcand, Khiva, and Krasno- 
yodsk we should be equally ignorant, until awaking up one morning we 
might discover that instead of our having to fight an enemy 2,000 
miles distant from his base of operations, that a base had been formed 
within 350 miles of our Indian frontier, which was as well supplied with 
all the requisites for war as St. Petersburg or Moscow. In the 
Caucasus there is a standing army of 151,161 men, within easy water 
communication of Ashourade. Along the valley of the Attrek to Herat 
there are no natural obstacles to impede an advancing force; indeed, 
if the Afghans, tempted by the idea of looting the rich cities in the 
plains of India, were to join an invader, he might give us a little trouble.” 

The result of Captain Burnaby’s observations, and the burthen 
of his counsel are, that Russia has gone as far as it is safe for 
England she should go; that from her present position she has not 
the power of even threatening British India, though she has the 
power of threatening points which, should she be permitted to 
annex them, would form a splendid basis for operations against 
Hindustan. The concluding sentences of his preface are about 
the weightiest in his book :— 

“ Should Russia,” he says, “be permitted to annex Kashgar, Balkh, 
and Merve, India would be liable to attack from three points, and we 
should have to divide our small European force. We have learnt how 
much trust can be placed in a Russian’s statesman’s promises. Russia 
ought to be clearly given to understand that any advance in the direc- 
tion of Kashgar, Balkh, or Merve will be looked upon by England asa 
casus belli, If thisis done, we shall no longer hear from the authorities 
at St. Petersburg that they are unable to restrain their Generals in 
Turkistan. At the present moment, Great Britain, without any 
European ally, can drive Russia out of Central Asia. If we allow her 
to keep on advancing, the same arms which we might now employ 
will one day be turned against ourselves.” 

Turning from the political side of this narrative to the per- 
sonal, we have a briskly-written, entertaining work. Captain 
Burnaby is rather inconsistent in his complaints of the coldness 
and reluctance of the St. Petersburg officials in the furtherance 
of his views. Considering that he was aware that the Govern- 
ment wished to discourage travelling even within their legitimate 
Asiatic borders, he ought not to wonder that General Milutin was 
not propitious, and Count Schouvaloff’s brother was not at home. 
The start for Orenburg is very amusing, and a frank conversation 
in the railway on the way to Moscow, too long for extract in its 
integrity, is one of the happiest things of the kind recorded by 
any traveller. Here is a specimen of it :— 

“ As for those pigs of Germans, we must fight them some day or 
other,” and when the Tzarevitch is Emperor, please God we will 
beat them well, and drive every German brute out of Russia; 
they fatten on our land, at the expense of our brothers.’— But 
supposing they get the best of it?’—‘ Well, what can they do? 
they cannot stop in Russia, even if they should be able to 
assail us. We can play the old game,—keep on retiring. Russia is big, 
and there is plenty of country at out back.’—‘ They might take the Baltic 
Provinces,’ I remarked.—‘ Take them ! I hope Gortschakoff will give them 
to Bismarck before long, and arrange that Germany does not interfere 
with us when we march upon Constantinople,’ said another of the 
travellers.— Arrange with Bismarck! you might as well arrange with 
the Devil!’ said the first speaker; ‘he will take everything he can, 
and give us nothing. He is the greatest enemy we have, except 
perhaps the people at Vienna! However, they do not count for much, 
as with the Czechs and Hungarians, they have plenty on their hands; 
but we must give those Austrians a beating before long.’” 

At an early stage of his journey Captain Burnaby suffered severely 
from cold, and subsequently his hands were frost-bitten, in spite 
of a wonderful quantity of clothing, which he describes comically. 

One sleigh-journey over the Russian wastes does not materially 
differ from another, and it is with the author's arrival at Kasala, 
in the severest winter known to the present generation, that the 
stirring interest of his daring exploit begins. The Tartar servant, 
Nazar, is a somewhat disgusting but very amusing personage, and 
Captain Burnaby’s account of the horrid conviction under which 

he labours, that his compliments to a handsome Tartar girl are 
translated into comparisons between her charms and those of 
roast mutton and sheep with fat tails, is as humorous as the 


“possible policeman” of Eéthen. ‘The camel-driver, too, is a 
pleasant pao: ge in print, and the clever device by which 
Captain by availed himself of the family affections of the 
guide to indice him. to take him to Khiva by a forbidden route, 
avoiding Pétro-Alexandrovsk, where, as it happened, he would 
have received his orders to return without visiting Khiva, is 
related with humour and effect. If A Ride to Khiva should be 
translated into Russian, that guide, with his unlucky passion 
for horse-dealing, will be a child of the Tzar not to be envied. 
A brief military review of the Russian campaign in Khiva, in which 
the author gives in a few lines a horrible account of the cruelty of 
Kaufmann’s troops,—hearsay evidence, of course, but on apparently 
good authority ; ‘‘ hell was let loose in Turkomania,” is his sum- 
mary—concludes with a statement of the results to be anticipated 
from the annexation of Khivan territory to Bokhara. A lifelong feud 
mustinevitably follow. ‘‘ If,” says Captain Burnaby, “the Germans, 
instead of taking Alsace and Lorraine for themselves, after the 
Franco-Prussian war, hadforced Belgium to accept these provinces, 
we could not have expected the French to have looked with 
friendly eyes upon the new proprietors. A spark would have 
been struck, certain at some future period to burst out into flame. 
This will happen between Bokhara and Khiva. It will not be 
difficult to get some one to stir the fire. The consequence will 
be the absolute incorporation of Bokhara and Khiva with the 
Russian Empire.” 

As the traveller nears Khiva he describes a much-improved 
condition of things, and we get a first glimpse of the traditional 
Eastern hospitality when, at a village called Shamahoolhoor, a 
fine-looking man, with a cheery, fresh expression, comes out of 
a substantial-built house, and asks Captain Burnaby to honour his 
roof by resting beneath it till the morrow. Here occurs another 
charming conversation :— 

“ Our host was a sportsman, and kept several hawks. Ther) birds 
are much used in the chase by the Khivans. They are flown «: hares, 
or saigaks, a species of antelope. The hawk, hovering above ..s »rey’s 
head, strikes him between the eyes, and the animal, becoming be- 
wildered, does not know which way to turn, and falls an easy victim to 
the hounds. ‘Do younot hunt in this way in your country?’ asked the 
host.—‘ No; we bunt foxes, but only with hounds, and follow ourselves 
on horseback.’—‘ Are your horses like our own?’ he inquired.—‘ No; 
they are stouter-built, as a rule, have better shoulders, and are stronger 
animals; but though they can gallop faster than your horses for a short 
distance, I do not think they can Jast so long.’—‘ Which do you like 
best, your horse or your wife?’ inquired the man.—‘ That depends upon 
the woman,’ I replied ; and the guide, here joining in the conversation, 
said in England they do not buy or sell their wives, and that I was not 
a married man. ‘What! you have not got a wife?’—‘ No; how could 
I travel if I had one ?’—‘ Why, you might leave her behind, and lock 
her up, as our merchants do with their wives when they go on a journey.’ 
— ‘In my country the women are never locked up.’—‘* What a marvel !’ 
said the man; ‘and how can you trust them? Is it not dangerous to 
expose them to so much temptation? They are poor, weak creatures, 
and easily led. But if one of them is unfaithful to her husband, what 
does he do ?’—* He goes to our moullab, whom we call a judge, and 
obtains a divorce, and marries some one else.’—‘ What! you mean to 
say he does not cut the woman's throat?’—‘ No; he would very likely 
be hanged himself if he did.—‘ What a country!’ said the host; ‘ we 
manage things better in Khiva.’ The guide was much astonished on 
hearing the price of horses in England. ‘And what do the poor people 
do?’ he inquired. — ‘Why, walk.’—‘ Walk ?’—‘ Yes, walk,’ this ap- 
pearing to the man such an extraordinary statement that he could 
hardly credit it. Later on I took out my breechloader from its case, 
as the pon had b very rusty during the march, and began to 
clean it. The host scrutinised the gun very carefully, and was delighted 
at the rapidity with which it could be loaded. ‘Ah!’ he said, with a 
sigh, ‘if we had only been armed with some of your guns, the Russians 
would never have got here; the Khan’s arms were useless in com- 
‘wep od With these words my host showed mo his own gun, which 

ad a barrel at least five feet long, and a rest to stick in the ground so 
as to steady the aim. ‘It is a nice weapon, too,’ he added, ‘ though not 
like yours, for mine takes five minutes to load, and quite a minute to 
fire ; indeed, before I can shoot once, the Russians with their rifles can 
kill twenty men. Our Khan has now no soldiers ; the Russians will not 
let him have any.’” 

The author's description of Khiva and the Khan is the most 
interesting portion of his book, and as he visited the city in time 
of peace his account supplements and contrasts with that of Mr. 
MacGahan, who beheld it amid the fresh horrors and sufferings 
ef war. The broad, clean streets, and houses built of polished 
bricks and coloured tiles ; the lofty, coloured, decorated domes, 
the gardens, and the baths, form a pleasant picture. The author 
emphatically denies the truth of the tales told of the cruelties 
perpetrated by the present Khan before the capture of his city. 
‘“‘ They only existed,” he says, ‘‘ in the fertile Muscovite imagina- 
tion, which was eager to find an excuse for the appropriation of 
a neighbour’s property.” So eaeh writer, in turn, according to 
his bias, denies the truth of tales of cruelty on all sides, 
and credits the party of opinion which is not his own 
with ‘ fertile imagination.” It would be a happy thing 
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or reviewers, could combine the information of all these apolo- 
gists into an assurance that the entire sum of human cruelty 
is exaggerated, but no such effect is produced. We feel instead 
that the blindness and the passion of partisanship are becoming 
more and more misleading, and our chances of acquiring really 
accurate data for the formation of our judgment are lessening. 
Captain Burnaby was graciously received by the Khan, and the 
account of his audience with him is very interesting. The Khan 
has a profound belief in the power of Russia—as, indeed, why 
shouldn’t he ?—and seems to have received his visitor’s account 
of British invulnerability with grave and polite incredulity. 

The serious value of Captain Burnaby’s book will be adjudged 
to reside in the appendix, which treats concisely but exhaustively 
of the Russian advance eastward, and contains a series of march- 
routes, translated from several Russian works, from which we 
gather that the Russian Generals are by no means behind the 
Germans in the extent and accuracy of their topographical 
renseignements, for actual and contingent purposes. 





THE ATELIER DU LYS.* 


Or the two great classes of works of fiction, the one supremely 
excellent, the other, if not supremely, at least highly enjoyable, 
the one written for the initiated, the other for the unconscious 
—‘the great multitude who are ready to perish, but never to 
speculate”—we have had this year two admirable examples. 
The one is, it is unnecessary to say, Daniel Deronda; the other, 
it is perhaps necessary to say, is The Atelier du Lys, the latest 
work of the author of Mademoiselle Mori. There may be noticed 
by the careful reader slight resemblances between the two books ; 
Mirah Lapidoth and Edmée Leroux are alike in this, that in both 
the consuming power of indignant virtue has put out the weaker 
fire of filial affection, and in both faith and esteem ripen into love, 
and fall naturally when ripe into the proper hands. But yet they are 
as essentially different in type as in style. Daniel Deronda is some- 
thing more thana tale of emotional and intellectual struggle, it would 
not have been ‘George Eliot’s” had it. not also embraced a series 
of psychological studies. But there is no philosophy, except of the 
unconscious sort, certainly no philosophising, in the Atelier du 
Lys ; the characters in it live and move and have their troubles, 
but 8ne disease they escape being attacked by, “the disease of 
thinking ;” there is nothing complex in one of them, except the 
villain, and he is, artistically, the blemish of the book. A 
romance dealing with the Reign of Terror, in which every one 
except, of course, the villain has faith in religion, in a wise Pro- 
vidence that works through good to evil, and that for those who 
adhere to duty works out a happy destiny; in which a simple 
Berrichonne girl nurses her loyalty to a husband whom she 
married by accident, and from whom she has been separated by 
necessity, until it becomes an all-absorbing passion, and in the 
words of Goethe, ‘* Destiny grants her her wishes, but in its own 
way, in order to give her something beyond her wishes ;” in which 
a consumptive painter lives calmly in Paris during the reign of 
Robespierre, because perfect love of his art has cast out fear of 
everything else,—such a book deserves to be read, not dissected, 
and even criticism of it appears almost as inappropriate as the 
chemical analysis of the constituents of a good meal during its | 
progress. 

The Atelier du Lys is founded upon a singular, an almost idyllic, 
and yet not altogether an impossible occurrence, during that first 
period of revolutionary excess in France, in which simple folks 
always expected that the unexpected would come to pass,—and 
were frequently right. Edmée Leroux, the daughter of Jacques 
Leroux, the Jacobin steward to St. Aignan, a Royalist noble, in 
trying to warn the son of St. Aignan of a plot against his 
life, is apprehended in his company by a posse of Repub- 
licans with her own father at their head, and to save him from 
death goes through the ceremony of civil marriage with him, 
which is supposed to convert him to the opinions of his 
wife. The two have never met until the young noble of 
twenty-four sees a pale and fluttering girl of sixteen in his 
presence, beseeching him to flee for his life ; the only thing that 
unites them is the fact that the mothers of both are Berrichonnes, 
and have been on such terms of intimacy as the will of Leroux 
and their own different social positions permitted during their 
lives; and that Edmée Leroux has been named after the mother 
of Alain St. Aignan. Alain places the wife he has thus singularly 
obtained under the protection of his aunt, Mademoiselle St. Aig- 
nan. How a strong affection springs up between the aunt and 
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the poor girl whom, in spite of her aristocratic prejudices, she 
persists in considering her nephew’s wife; how they both find 
their way into Paris when the Reign of Terror is at its worst, 
where we have glimpses of Robespierre, David the painter, and 
Theroigne Lafarge, one of those Parisian viragoes who never 
found their proper function till research placed petroleum 
within their reach ; how, through their acquaintance with one 
| painter, they find themselves in the atelier of another; how they 
spend there a time of contentment, sufficiently spiced with anxiety 
to make it piquant, we leave to those whom Mademoiselle Mori 
made admirers of its author to discover. The plot is a strong one, 
and the semi-historical narrative which forms the back-bone of the 
second volume is remarkably spirited. Many passages in it will 
recall the late Lord Lytton’s Zanoni, but there is none of that 
frantic straining after effect, that display of ‘ got-up” reading 
showing itself in foot-notes, which, along with its grotesque 
metaphysics—a combination of Mr. Disraeli and Dr. Slade—make 
Zanoni perhaps the least satisfactory of its author’s works. This 
author has a competent knowledge of French history, and of 
the lights and shades of French character, and her (we presume, 
not his) writing is free alike from rhetorical ‘‘ patches” and useless 
erudition. This account in the second volume of the fall of 
| Robespierre is as bright as any description of the same event 
| which we have read in history or in fiction :— 

‘*¢ Let us go up on the roof; we can see thence all over the Place de 
| Gréve,’ said Madelon, and they followed, scrambling through a trap- 


| door, to a flat part of the roof, where they clustered, gazing over the 
| city, whose towers and domes rose dark into the sky, though the houses 








| were full of lights, and torches flitted up and down the streets, shedding 
| a yellow, wavering light on the river, on the dark masses of men moving 


along the quais, and on the serried crowd round the Hotel de Ville, 
where cannoniers were standing with lighted matches by their guns, 
and the gleam of the torches mingled with the cold pale starlight 


| showed bristling pikes and bayonets, and the desperate and haggard 


faces of the rabble gathered to defend their chief, while from every 
quarter of the city the tramp of innumerable feet came nearer and 
nearer to the attack. On the Place du Carousel, Henriot was desper- 
ately appealing to the National Guard, only to read in their sullen 
silence that Robespierre’s fate was sealed, and that of his friends with 
it. From unknown hiding-places, Royalists who had been lurking in 
daily fear for their lives crept out, and urged on the populace against 
the Hotel de Ville, while even more powerful was the stimulus sup- 
plied by the fears and supplications of fathers and mothers, husbands 
and wives, who had relations among the 10,000 prisoners awaiting 
death in the prisons. With one of those tremendous, inconceivable re- 
vulsions which characterise Paris, Robespierre and all belonging to 
him suddenly b the objects of universal execration; to seize him, 
to destroy, annihilate him and his party, was the cry of the throng pour- 
ing out to crush the insurgents in the Place de Gréve. What would hap- 
pen next! The first shot, nay, a mere nothing, the opening of a 
window, the lighting of a torch, and the troops of the Convention 
and the friends of Robespierre would be at each other's throats, 
and Paris deluged with blood, perhaps sacked and burned. On 
every roof where foot could stand spectators were clustering, gazing 
towards the Place de Gréve, in breathless silence, too anxious for 
words. The heads of the advancing columns were seen debouchi 

on the square; they paused; neither side dared fire the first shot, 
and a deep, brief silence, more awful and intense than any sound, 
ensued. It was broken—suddenly, unexpectedly, by a cry of ‘ Vive 
la Convention !’ from the midst of the insurgent ranks, raised none 
knew by whom, but the effect was decisive; a roar of applause 
from the Government troops drowned all token of dissent from the 
Robespierrists; another silence followed, interrupted this time by a 
single voice, addressing the insurgents, and audible in the deep hush 
all over the square. Those on the roofs strained their ears in vain; 
they could only see that there was a fluctuating, uncertain movement 





| round the Hotel de Ville, as if friends and foes were mingling, whether 


peaceably or not none could tell; it was all a dark, surging mass. 
‘The cannon are not fired,’ murmured Edmée. That was all which 
they were sure of; the shouts and cries might be those of joy or anger. 
The hundreds of anxious eyes bent on the square could see nothing for 
many minutes but the heaving crowd; after a time it seemed thinner ; 
there were empty spaces here and there, and though the cannon re- 
mained, those of the insurgents facing the guns brought up by the 
Garde Nationale, the gunners had disappeared. Madelon ran down 
stairs to see if Crocq had returned, and try to hear what was happening; 
the others stood watching until convinced that they could see nothing 
which would tell them anything more, and wearied out, they went back to 
their rooms, but no one in the Maison Crocq, or in hundreds of other 
houses in Paris, went to bed that night. At daybreak Balmat went 
out, promising to return soon, and Michonnet came in, to find himself 
instantly surrounded by all the inhabitants of the house, demanding 
news of the night’s events. From him they gathered more or less of 
the arrest of Robespierre, the terrible scene when the Garde Nationale 
seized him and his friends in the Hotel de Ville, and that they were 
now in the Conciergerie awaiting sentence of death. For a moment no 
one could speak ; then a sort of shriek of mingled joy and fear escaped 
every lip, embraces, kisses, tears, broken words followed, a scene of 
confusion, gratitude, almost incredulous rapture, such as was being 
enacted all over Paris, as if every one felt his own life and that of his 
best-beloved given back, when beyond hope of reprieve; Paris only 
recognised the intensity of its terror by the intensity of its relief, but 
mingled with all was a sort of incredulous amazement that such a 
thing was possible as that Robespierre could be thus cast down. ‘How 
art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the morning!’ was the thought in 
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| were true, and shed tears of rapture at the assurance that it was 60, 
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that the death-day of the tyrant was come—that tyrant whom their own 
hands had set up. All Paris was in the streets, from adjacent windows 
from roof-tops, messages were games to the prisons, whose inmates 
had watched in terror all through the evening und night, believing 
themselves about to be murdered, and now flocked to the windows, 
scarcely able to believe that it was Robespierre, not themselves, whose 
last hour had come, reading the altered condition of things in the 
humbled, downcast air of their gaolers, and in the glad faces which 
looked at them from without, some of friends, some of strangers, but all 
gratulatory alike. Meanwhile Robespierre, mute, impassive, giving no 
sign of pain either from tortured mind or shattered body, awaited the 
death which his less stoical companions were trembling to meot. 
Neither as they passed through the streets, more thronged and by a 
more exulting crowd than even when Louis Seize went to his death, 
nor when, last of the condemned, he left the cart for the scaffold, did 
he show any emotion; once only his eye glanced round, when a man 
standing near murmured, ‘Yes, Robespierre, there is a God!’ 
Physical agony wrung one cry from him as the executioner roughly 
snatched away the handkerchief which bound the jaw shattered by a 
brutal shot from a Garde in the Hotel de Ville, otherwise the stoic Re- 
publican died as he had lived, calm, immovable, terrible. And Paris, 
mad with joy, rushed forth for what was called a ‘ manifestation 
promenatoire,’ and in the evening thronged to the theatres, to see 
Armida, with Télémaque for the ballet at the Opera, or the Combat of 
Thermopyle in the Cité. So ended the 9th of Thermidor.” 

But it is for the portrait-painting in it that the Atelier du Lys is 
most to be admired. Alain, the hero in it, has little to do; he 
merely appears in the first scenes in order to be miserable, and in 
the last to be hanpy ; but even from the vignette we have of him 
we can see that 1s must have been an excellent specimen of the 
better sort of Liberal noble to whom the Revolution brought new 
ideas, but whom it did not demoralise. His cousin, De Pelven, 
the villain—the struggle between whom and Edmée constitutes the 
whole plot of the work—is the noble demoralised by the Revolu- 
tion, a refined Philippe Egalité. De Pelven—is he intended as 
a portrait of Payan ?—is fairly drawn, and there is an admirable 
scene between him and Héron, the police spy, in which, when 
Héron informs him that they are both likely to be denounced 
by the Convention, he colours up, not with fear for the 
consequences to himself, but with shame at the idea of 
being denounced in such company. In some other respects, 
however, the portrait of De Pelven is not absolutely satis- 
factory. It is difficult to conceive that a man of his brain and 
culture should have condescended to such tricks as tampering 
with letters, telling clumsy lies, or have died with a melodramatic 
confession of his scepticism. Between De Pelven and his cousin is 
the aunt, Mademoiselle St. Aignan. On the whole, hers is the best 
portrait in the book. This clever woman, warm-hearted, so full 
of esprit that in all her misfortunes she can make a joke ; tinged 
with the radical and sceptical ideas of the time, and yet so 
thoroughly aristocratic that she snubs poor plain Balmat, the 
painter, because he styles her cousin simply ‘‘ De Pelven ;” who 
believes herself Voltairean, and yet is so enamoured of Racine and 
Corneille that her criticism of Shakespeare reduces itself to ‘ three 
old women capering round a pot, grave-diggers jesting over their 
work,—it is unimaginable,” is the soul of the book, and even be- 
comes the life of its plot ; and we could wish that it was her destiny 
never to leave the atelier, in the society of which she found her- 
self more in her element than in the salons of the ancienne 
noblesse. Passing over Balmat, the Swiss Protestant painter, a 
perfect success morally, a great failure as an artist, and M. Delys, 
the chief of the Atelier, who, because he is easily annoyed, believes 
himself to be a new Timon, and is so absent-minded that he boils 
his inkstand for an egg, and lights his lamp with an assignat of a 
hundred francs, we come to Edmée herself. Among the Undines 
of modern fiction, with her intense clannish loyalty, which binds 
her to the St. Aignan family, and ends in her devoted love for 
that member of it who becomes a student in the same atelier, 
and her purity, which shrivels up her growing love for De Pelven 
when she discovers his unworthiness, she ought to hold a 
foremost place, and yet she is so natural that when she 
is smarting under the knowledge that her husband has not 
recognised her, she comforts herself with ‘‘ Luckily I do not love 
him!” and breaks into stormy sobs by way of proving it. 

Such a work as this abounds in passages worthy of quotation 
purely for their literary excellence, and we cannot do better than 
leave a book which is French in essence, and yet is the reverse of 
Frenchy, without giving the joint description of England con- 
tributed by M. Delys and his pupil, and which reads like an 
epitome of M. Taine :— 

“Singular people those English! Gluttonous and drunken, but not 
without some poetry, thongh paralysed as to all fine and delicate enjoy- 
ment of life, by their rigid sense of duty, is it not so, Count? I picture 
them to myself in their lonely houses, lost in some forest, or built by 
their roaring sea, een b= muddy beer and salt beef beside a 


this English life, my dear master,’ said Alain, laughing; ‘beside the 
hea: th, on which we will see a bright fire, if you please, is the faithfab 
wife, loved and loving, the children, who grow up under the father’s 
eyes, a book or gazette on the table, a friend coming in to talk over the 
local affairs, in which they both have a hand, or the Government, of 
which they speak ill, without any desire to change it. The hour grows 
late, the little ones clamber on his knee to say good night; the servants 
enter; he reads a chapter of the old family Bible, in which the name of 
each child is inscribed, as a gift from the God in whom he believes; 
they bh with @ prayer, and go peacefully to their beds, friends with all 
round them. 





SKETCHES OF THE HISTORICAL PAST OF ITALY.* 
Tuese sketches take us rapidly from the fall of the Roman Empire 
down to the thirteenth century, the age of Dante and of the 
beginning of the revival of letters. Italy during this period was 
of course at the head of European civilisation, and was the source 
off plmost every great movement. So its history is in great.part 
the history of Europe. The sketches before us are chiefly occupied 
with the relations between the Church and the Empire. We 
have, indeed, brief pictures of the work of Charles the Great, of 
the Eastern Empire and of Byzantine life, of the rise of Venice 
and of the Norman settlement in southern Italy, but it is with 
the struggle between Rome and the German Emperors, or the 
contest between the tiara and the crown, that the writer mainly 
concerns herself. She is an enthusiastic admirer of Italy, and 
claims for her the honour of having taught all nations art and 
science, and of having, in fact, concentrated in herself all 
the brains of Europe. On the whole, perhaps, this is 
not an exaggerated representation ; still, there were great 
men during the middle-ages in other countries, on whose 
minds ideas were dawning which were not exclusively derived 
from Italy. No doubt, the peninsula had absorbed into itself 
Greek culture, and there was, too, something surviving of the old 
Roman capacity for organisation. There was the municipal life, 
which was an inheritance from the past, and it had much that was. 
great and glorious; but it was unhappily darkened at times, not- 
withstanding much polish and refinement, by a fierceness and 
cruelty which hardly find a parallel in the history of any other 
country. 

It is to Dante that we go for a compendious view of 
medievalism. The volume closes with a short account of the 
great Florentine, who, to quote the writer's words, ‘‘ epitomises 
the moral, intellectual, and literary life of Italy.” She thinks 
(this notion is not a new one) that he anticipated many com- 
paratively recent discoveries of physical science. Possibly Dante 
may in this respect have been in advance of his age, though we fancy 
that his expressions have been ingeniously twisted into meaning 
what was never really present to his mind. In another respect, 
great poet as he was, he was not in advance of his age, and failed 
to anticipate certain moral truths now generally accepted. He 
had no mercy for ‘‘ heresy,” and was as intolerant of dissent from: 
Rome as any minister of the Inquisition. Had he not been all 
this, he would not have reflected medievalism so perfectly as 
he does. To him the Church was the expression of the “‘ supreme 
reason.” And in such a period it may well have been so. Even 
the highest intellect may be well excused for having clung to the 
ideal of life presented by the Church, rather than cast itself free 
from its moorings and venture on the stormy waters which were 
then beginning to agitate Europe. At the same time, Dante, as is 
well known, was not a blind adherent of the Papacy. Unless we 
are much mistaken, he would neither have liked nor understood 
the new dogma of infallibility. The writer will not hear of his 
being called a traitor because he deserted Guelph for Ghibelline 
politics, and begged Henry of Luxembourg to put down the 
factions of his native Florence with a high hand. For all that, 
he was indeed the light of Italy’s ‘‘ Guelphic civilisation,” that is 
to say, the civilisation which was bound up with its town and 
municipal life. 

In a warlike, savage age, Italy’s tendency was always towards 
the arts and pursuits of peace. ‘The first duty of a citizen was 
‘‘Jabour in a public service,” and anything like idleness was 
held to be disreputable. Our author notes this as a special 
feature of the middle-age Italians, and compares their standard of 
life to that of the United States in our day. It was certainly 
something, in such a turbulent age, to recognise the merit of the 
peaceful industry which the kuight was rather apt to despise. 
“ The spirit of chivalry,” so it is remarked, had but little influence 
in Italy. ‘The genius of the people was not military, and it was 
the only country of Europe in which it was no disgrace not to be 
a soldier.” This was, in part, the result of the development of city 
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life. And, as might have been expected, there was always a certain 
amount of democratic sentiment. This was indirectly fostered by 
the Church, in which promotion was accessible to ability and learn- 
ing. In all this Italy was a contrast to Germany. There feudal- 
ism and aristocracy struck deep root, and seemed to be in harmony 
with the national temper. In Italy, too, even in the dark ages, 
as we call them, a considerable proportion of the community were 
fairly well educated, at a time when kings and emperors could not 
write their names. Almost all Italians, it would appear, could 
both read and write. We have given us an interesting anecdote 
in illustration of this, Miss Mignaty says that she has seen a strip 
of paper which had been used as a book-mark taken from an 
ancient volume of Avicenna, the inner fold of which mark con- 
tained a little boy’s note to his father, beautifully written, and 
dated from Arezzo, in the fifteenth century. The boy’s father 
‘was a physician in Florence. This is a curious fact, and tends to 
shdw that education must have been infinitely more widely spread 
in Italy than in any other part of Europe. 

Although Florence was a rich city, it appears that attempts 
were made in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to carry out 
sumptuary laws. These were very distasteful to many of the 
ladies. Some of them rose in positive rebellion and denounced the 
laws which forbade décolleté dresses as barbarous, But frequently 
these laws were vigorously enforced, and a frugal, economical 
tone seems, on the whole, to have been prevalent in Italian 
society, There was a good deal of luxury, however, among the 
upper clergy, and St, Damiano complained of their use of Indian 
perfumes, and of the ‘“‘numberless yellow wines which they kept 
sealed in their crystal vessels.” But along with this there was 
consideration for the poor, and it is to be noted that the thir- 
teenth century witnessed the foundation of many great asylums 
and hospitals. There were evils enough in the time, no doubt, 
but it does seem that, in Italy at least, there were sentiments and 
influences at work tending to mitigate them. In this the Church 
and the municipalities had an important share. 

One of the longest chapters in the volume is devoted to the 
history of Frederic II. His contest with a series of Popes is, 
perhaps, one of the most interesting episodes of the middle-ages. 
The Papal cause had the great advantage of being identified with 
national liberty. Although Frederic II. was the greatest of the 
Hohenstauffens, his political cause cannot, in the writer's opinion, 
arouse sympathy, or his fall regret. The chief events of the 
struggle are told at some length, and will be read with interest. 
Few careers have been more eventful than that of this emperor, 
who let his many great qualities be marred by his perverse follies 
and passions, It is difficult to form a satisfactory estimate of his 
character, so much does it abound in contradictions. Originally 
the nominee of the Church, he was, during the last part of his life, 
doing it all the mischief in his power. In the writer's view, his 
great error was that he cared little for his German empire, and 
was always thinking of a visionary kingdom in the south of Italy, 
which he could not secure without breaking faith with Rome. 
He really ruined himself by his caprice and waywardness. His 
despotic aims were a perpetual menace to Italy, and Rome, in 
ooposing him, was, in fact, leading a nation in resistance to a 
foreign foe. Sceptic as he was supposed to be, he was yeta 
devout believer in astrology. Like other men who have been 
shrewd and calculating politicians, this worldly, scheming prince 
appears not to have been above superstitious beliefs and fears. 

The author has undertaken a difficult work. The middle-age 
period requires a good deal of learning and research. We have 
noted some blunders which, we think, ought to have been 
avoided, or at least corrected. It was not Philip Augustus, as 
the writer seems to imply, whom Gregory VII., or Hildebrand, 
excommunicated, but Philip I., a much smaller person, who was 
merely the lord of a territory round Paris and Orleans. Ennius 
Pacuvius is an error for Ennius and Pacuvius ; and it is a further 
mistake to say, as the author does, that Ennius was a Greek. As 
a Hellene (so she describes herself), she would like to believe this, 
but as a fact, both Ennius and Pacuvius appear to have been 
native Italians. They came from Brundusium, a town of very 
ancient origin, and Ennius, we believe, prided himself on being 
of old Italian ancestry, and he was always spoken of by Cicero 
as noster Ennius. Nor do we understand what are the nympheums 
in which, according to the writer, the idle population of Rome 
used to lounge. She must mean the therme, the baths, which 
were one of the special features of the city life of the Imperial 
period, It is odd to speak of the nobility of Italy ‘‘ passing under 
the caudine forks, and merging in the city population.” Of 
course, the meaning is that they had to undergo a humiliation, as 
was the case with the Roman army when it had to capitulate in 


the defile known as the Caudine Forks (Fauces Caudinae), and 
was, according to ancient usage, passed under the yoke. There 
seem also to be a good many typical errors, which have an 
awkward look, as “‘comitiae,” ‘‘municipae,” ‘‘ Alpae Cottiae,” &e, 
And why call the Frisii Frisons? We have also the Emperor of 
Constantinople, John Zemisces, appearing as ‘‘ Zimices,” and 
sundry other similar mistakes. The dogged philosophy of the 
middle-ages is a queer phrase. Is dogged an error for dogmatic, 
or is it a way of saying that the philosophy in question was, so to 
say, specially obstinate and unyielding? When the author her. 
self ventures on philosophy, or on philosophical phrases, and 
becomes grandiloquent, as she now and then does, and talks of 
‘‘ solidarity” and of ‘intellectual and political phenomena,” she 
is a little obscure. But much of her book may be read with 
plesaure and profit. 


TWO VOLUMES OF FAIRY STORIES.* 


No one who reads these little volumes, more especially Miss De 
Morgan’s, will be inclined to say again, as has often been said, 
that the imagination which produced the genuine old fairy-storieg 
is disappearing with the scientific culture of the age. Hans 
Christian Andersen’s best tales, perfect as they are of their kind, 
are hardly refutations of this assertion, for they are hardly fairy 
stories of the old type. They have in them too much of that 
sly satirical humour which contains constant reference to the 
world of human things, to constitute any refutation of the notion 
that the delightful old marvels to which children, and sometimes 
even men, listen with wide-eyed wonder and momentary half. 
belief, were born of another age than this, and conceived by 
fancies freer than ours are from the rigid fetters of scientific dic. 
tation. But the little books before us contain genuine new fairy- 
stories of the old type,—some of them as delightful as the best 
of Grimm’s German Popular Stories, and with one or two ex- 
ceptions, no attempts at parable, or even at allusive irony. One 
of these exceptions is Miss Kavanagh’s story of ‘Fire and 
Water,” in which we discover with some resentment a parable of 
the wonders of the steam-engine,—our interest in the tale as a 
fairy tale completely ceasing the moment we are aware how we 
are being instructed ;—and to a less extent Miss De Morgan’s pretty 
little story of ‘‘The Opal,” though more of the nature of mytho- 
logy than allegory, may be liable to criticism on a similar ground, 
But for the most part, the stories in both volumes are down- 
right, thorough-going fairy-stories of the most admirable kind, 
without any misty parable, or allegory, or mythology in them, and 
yet full of real novelty. We can say nothing better of Miss De 
Morgan’s ‘‘ Seeds of Love,” ‘‘ Siegfrid and Handa,” ‘‘ The Hair- 
Tree,” and ‘‘ The Toy Princess ” than that they deserve to appear 
for the future in the same collections of tales as ‘“‘ Jack and the 
Beanstalk,” ‘‘’The Nose-Tree,” ‘‘ The Twelve Dancing Prin- 
cesses,” and ‘‘ Rumpelstiltzchen,” which is like saying of a new 
poem that it deserves a place in Mr. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, 
or of a new novel that it deserves to be ranked with those of Sir 
Walter Scott or Miss Austen. The Miss Kavanaghs, though 
we do not think that either of them reaches quite the same level 
of grave imaginative realism in inventiveness, have given us 
some stories on the level next below these, for example, ‘‘Tipsy’s 
Silver Bell,” ‘‘ Prince Doran,” and ‘“ Batty,’ which are full of 
charming fancy, though they do not quite rivet you with that 
grave feeling of encountering real marvels which is the highest 
triumph of a fairy-tale. A true fairy-tale must be in thorough 
earnest. You must never detect a vein of second meaning in it, 
for if you do, all your faith in it as narrative disappears at once. 
Then its wonders, though they must be quite arbitrary, and though 
there must be no flavour of possible explanation about them, 











such as makes allegory and parable so insincere and offensive to a 
true child’s imagination, must have a congruity of their own 
amongst themselves to give unity to the tale. If you have to 
deal with enchanted birds, then it is confirmatory of your faith in 
the story to find that the enchanted bird is hungering for the fruit 
of enchanted trees. If you have to do with a world of intense and 
diffused light, it is confirmatory of your faith to find that the sunis 
a black sun, which relieves you by diffusing rays of shadow. 
Miss De Morgan has had the instinct to grasp firmly these laws 
of fairy-tales, and nothing could be a finer masterpiece in its 
way than her tale of ‘‘ The Hair-Tree.” ‘There is no child with 
the right taste for fairy-stories but will be profoundly convinced 
at once of the real existence somewhere of the island here 
described :— 


* On a Pincushion, and other Fairy-Tales. By Mary de Morgan. With Illus- 
trations by William de Morgan. London: Seeley, Jackson, and 5 nag 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales. By Bridget and Julia Kavanagh. 











With 30 Iilustrations by J. Moyr Smitb. London: Chatto and Windus. 
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« Rupert sailed and sailed to the north till he began to think he must 
be coming to the magic country of which he had heard. For a long 
ime he went on without seeing land anywhere, but at last he came in 
sight of a little island standing quite alone in the middle of the water. 
On it there grew neither grass nor flowers of any sort, but three solitary 
trees. Ono was much like a common nut-tree, only all the nuts were 
of a bright red colour; the boughs of the second were laden with pre- 
cious stones of all kinds, diamonds and rubies, emeralds and pearls ; 
but the third tree was the strangest of all, for its boughs were quite bare, 
and looked as if they were made of polished brass, and on the centre at 
the top grew an enormous pod, which pointed straight at the sky. It 
looked like a great brass drum. Rupert pulled up his boat, and, spring- 
ing on to the island, filled his pockets full of precious stones and com- 
mon nuts, and then stood still looking at the enormous pod and wonder- 
ing what it could contain. While he watched it there was a noise like 
a clap of thunder, and the pod burst asunder, and twelve round shining 
golden nuts fell to the ground. At the same time the tree withered as 
if it had been struck by lightning, and the brass branches all fell away. 
Rupert was so frightened by the noise the pod made in bursting that 
he had buried his face in the ground, but when he found all was quiet 
again, he slowly raised himself, and picked up one of the gold nuts to 
examine it. As they were pretty and bright, he thought he would 
take them all for curiosities, and he placed them on the seat of his 
little boat. But as he rowed away from the island he began to feel 
sure he was coming to the enchanted land. The fishes no longer 
started away from the side of the boat, but swam after it in a long 
trail, and when he baited his line and threw it overboard not one would 
bite, but swam up quite close to the hook and then turned away, 
iving little, low, scoffing langhs. Rupert was sorely puzzled, and sat 
frkiog at the water in wonder, when he heard a whirring of wings 
overhead, and a great yellow bird flew round the boat, and at last 
perched on the prow and peored curiously into his face. After a few 
minutes it said, ‘Are those nuts you have in your pocket?’ Rupert 
said ‘ Yes,’ and drawing out a handful of the red nuts, offered them to 
the bird. ‘Crack some and give me the kernels,’ said the bird. Rupert 
obeyed, afraid to refuse, as he remembered what a dreadful thing had 
happened to the poor Queen for not being polite toa bird. The bird 
went on eating the nuts and then said, ‘ Where are you going?’ Then 
the sailor told how the Queen had been rude to a bird, who had in 
return destroyed her hair. ‘I know; that was me,’ said the bird, with 
achuckle. ‘Give me some more nuts.’ Rupert again handed the bird 
the nuts, and then went on relating how the Queen had had a strange 
dream of a wonderful Hair-Tree, and how the King had offered a re- 
ward to any one who covld find it; so he was going to look for it. ‘You 
will search a long time for the Hair-Tree, I expect,’ said the bird, still 
munching. ‘If the Queen waits for her hair till it is found, she will 
have to do without it nearly all her life. I suppose she'll wish now 
that she had been civil.’ But as he finished speaking, the bird’s glance 
fell on the golden nuts lying on the seat, and with a shrill cry he flew 
at them; but Rupert had seized them first, and held them firmly out of 
his reach. ‘ What are these?’ gasped the bird. ‘Where did you get 
them? Tell me at once.’—‘ They came,’ said Rupert, still holding the 
bag tightly, ‘from the single pod of a tree that has no leaves, and 
whose branches look like brass, and that grows on a little island not far 
from here.’ On hearing this the bird gave a low cry, and crouched 
down on one side of the boat, where it sat eyeing Rupert and the nuts 
greedily, and shaking with rage. ‘Then they are the nuts of the 
zirbal-tree,’ he said at Jast; ‘and the pod has broken when I was not 
there. For two thousand years have I waited for that pod to break, 
and now it will be two thousand years before it is ripe again, and it is 
the only zirbal-tree living, and there is nothing on earth like its nuts.’” 


That passage might rank with the best in the Arabian Nights 
or Grimm’s Popular Stories. And the heart of any genuine lover 
of fairy-tales will swell high with satisfaction when he hears the 
bird’s confession that he had been waiting for two thousand years 
for the pod to swell and break, and that it had done so in his 
absence, after all. Moreover, there is the true reserve which 
belongs to a genuine fairy-story, about the narrative. We are 
not told,—and we ought not to be told,—why the bird so eagerly 
desired the nuts of the zirbal-tree. In such stories we have 
nothing to do with reasons; the solid blocks of marvel should be 
raised one upon another, without any weak, interposing mortar of 
rationalism or motive. The reader has far greater respect for the 
zirbal-nuts when he observes that all the wonderful creatures of the 
tale eagerly desire them, though he has not the least notion why, 
than he could have if there were any weak attempt to explain 
the why. It is enough to know that when it takes two 
thousand years to produce twelve nuts, they must be nuts of 
immense value to the magic world in which they grow. There 
is the same admirable and startling realism about the marvels of 
** Siegfrid and Handa,” which it is difficult to believe to be a tale 
of modern invention at all, so earnest is the wonder which it 
excites throughout. ‘‘A Toy Princess,” though equally good, is 
a tale of quite another sort, and shows that Miss De Morgan has 
some of the qualities of a satirist and humourist,—such qualities 
as Andersen put into his tales, though there is not the slightest 
ring of Andersen’s manner about it. The Court, in which it 
was bad manners to laugh or cry, or show any emotion at all, so 
that a Princess with a real heart could not endure her life in it, 
would notin itself be a very brilliant conception. But the 


delightful means taken by the Princess's fairy godmother, Taboret, 
to supply her place while she is being educated among human 
beings, is depicted with the touch of a genuine humourist :— 

* At last she rose, and went ont to pay a visit to the largest shop in 


Fairyland. It was a queer sort of shop. It was neither a grocer’s, nor 
a draper’s, nor a hatter’s. Yet it contained sugar, and dresses, and hats. 
But the sugar was magic sugar, which transformed any liquid into 
which it was puts the dresses each had some special charm, and the 
hats were wishing-caps. It was, in fact, a shop where every sort of 
spell or charm was sold. Into this shop Taboret flew; and as she was 
well known there as a good customer, the master of the shop came 
forward to meet her at once, and bowing, begged to know what he 
could get for her. ‘I want, said Taboret, ‘a Princess.’—‘ A Princess!” 
said the shopman, who was in reality an old wizard. ‘What size do 
you want it? Ihave one or two in stock.’—‘It must look now about 
six years old. But it must grow.—‘I can make you one,’ said the 
wizard, ‘but it'll come rather expensive.—‘I don’t mind that,’ said 
Taboret. ‘See! I want it to look exactly like this,’ and so saying, she 
took a portrait of Ursula out of her bosom and gave it to the old man, 
who examined it carefully.—‘ I'll get it for you,’ he said. ‘ When will 
you want it?’—‘As soon as possible,’ said Taboret. ‘By to-morrow 
evening, if possible. How much will it cost?’—* It'll come toa 
deal,’ said the wizard, thoughtfully. ‘I have such difficulty in getting 
these things properly made in these days. What sort of a voice is it to 
have ?’—‘ It need not be at all talkative,’ said Taboret, ‘so that won’t 
add much to the price. It need only say, “ If you please,” “ No, thank 
you,” “ Certainly,” and “ Just so.”’—‘ Well, under those circumstances,’ 
said the wizard, ‘I will do it for four cat’s footfall’s, two fish’s screams, 
and two swan’s songs.—‘It is too much,’ cried Taboret. ‘Til 
give you the footfalls and the screams, but to ask for swans’ 
songs!’ She did not really think it dear, but she always made 
a point of trying to beat tradesmen down.—‘Ican’t do it for less,’ 
said the wizard, ‘ and if you think it too much, you'd better try another 
shop. —‘As I am really in a hurry for it, and cannot spend time in 
searching about, I suppose I must have it,’ said Taboret ; ‘ but I con- 
sider the price very high. When will it be ready ?’—‘ By to-morrow 
evening.’-—‘ Very well, then, be sure it is ready for me by the time I 
call for it, and whatever you do, don’t make it at all noisy or rough in 
its ways ;’ and Taboret swept out of the shop and returned to her home. 
Next evening she returned, and asked if her job was done. ‘I will 
fetch it, and I am sure you will like it,’ said the wizard, leaving the 
shop as he spoke, Presently he came back, leading by the hand a pretty 
little girl of about six years old,—a little girl so like the Princess Ursula 
that no one could haye told them apart.—‘ Well,’ said Taboret, ‘ it looks 
well enough. But are you sure it’s a good piece of workmanship, and 
won’t give way anywhere ?’—‘ It’s as good a piece of work as ever was 
done,’ said the wizard proudly, striking the child on the back as he 
spoke. ‘Look at it! Examine it all over, and see if you find a flaw 
anywhere. There’s not one fairy in twenty who could tell it from the 
real thing, and no mortal could.’—‘It seems to be fairly made,’ said 
Taboret, approvingly, as she turned the little girl round. ‘Now Ill 
pay you, and then will be off ;’ with which she raised her wand in the air 
and waved it three times, and there arose a series of strange sounds, The 
first was a low tramping, the second shrill and piercing screams, the 
third voices of wonderful beauty, singing a very sorrowful song. The 
wizard caught all the sounds and pocketed them at once, and Taboret, 
without ceremony, picked up the child, took her head downwards 
under her arm, and flew away.” 

And the scene in which the father of the real Princess and his 
Court are asked to choose between the enchanted doll and the 
human being is as good as some of the best things in Andersen, 
though, as we said, not in the least in his manner. The enchanted 


doll is sent for :— 

“*We have desired that your presence be requested,’ the King 
was beginning, but Taboret without any ceremony advanced towards 
her, and struck her” [the doll-Princess] “lightly on the head with 
her wand. In a moment the head rolled on the floor, leaving 
the body standing motionless as before, and showing that it was 
but an empty shell. ‘Just so,’ said the head, as it rolled towards 
the King, and he and the courtiers nearly swooned with fear. 
When they were a little recovered, the King spoke again. ‘The 
fairy tells me,’ he said, ‘that there is somewhere a real Princess 
whom she wishes us to adopt as our daughter. And in the meantime 
let her Royal Highness be carefully placed in a cupboard, and a general 
mourning be proclaimed for this dire event.’ So saying he glanced 
tenderly at the body and head, and turned weeping away. So it was 
settled that Taboret was to fetch Princess Ursula, and the King and 
Council were to be assembled to meet her...... ‘ Now, how is it,’ 
she cried, ‘I find the Princess Ursula in tears? and I am sure you are 
making her unhappy. When you had that bit of wood-and-leather 
Princess, you could behave well enough to it, but now that you have 
a real flesh-and-blood woman, you none of you care for her.'—‘ Our 
late dear daughter———’ began the King, when the fairy interrupted 
him. ‘I do believe,’ she said, ‘that you would like to have the doll 
back again. Now I will give you your choice. Which will you have,— 
my Princess Ursula, the real one, or your Princess Ursula, the sham ?” 
The King sank back into his chair. ‘I am not equal to this,’ he said; 
‘summon the Council, and let them settle it by vote.’ So the Council 
were summoned, and the fairy explained to them why they were 
wanted, ‘Let both Princesses be fetched,’ she said; and the toy Prin- 
cess was brought in with great care from her cupboard, and her head 
stood on the table beside her, and the real Princess came in with her 
eyes still red from crying and her bosom heaving. ‘I should think 
there could be no doubt which one would prefer,’ said the Prime 
Minister to the Chancellor. ‘I should think not either,’ answered the 
Chancellor. ‘Then vote,’ said Taboret; and they all voted, and every 
vote was for the sham Ursula, and not one for the real one. Taboret 
only langhed. ‘You are a pack of sillies and idiots,’ she said, ‘ but 
you shall have what you want;’ and she picked up the head, and with 
a wave of her wand stuck it on to the body, and it moved round slowly, 
and said, ‘ Certainly,’ just in its old voice ; and on hearing this, all the 
courtiers gave something as like a cheer as they thought polite, whilst 
the old King could not speak for joy. ‘ We will,’ he cried, ‘at onte 
make our arrangements for abdicating and erty by government in 





the hands of our dear daughter ;’ and on hearing the courtiers all 
a again.” 
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That has the true ring of the humourist in it as well as the realism 
of the fairy-story. Indeed, Miss De Morgan has written a little 
book which will be, we believe, almost as popular in time to 
come as the immortals of fairy-lore. Some of Mr. De Morgan’s 
illustrations are full of life and humour, as, for instance, the little 
one which is placed at the conclusion of ‘‘ The Toy Princess.” 

The Miss Kavanaghs’ fairy-stories are not, as we said, quite of 
the same rank in realistic force, but there is a touch of true grace 
about many of them which charms us in a different way. 
In The Pearl Fountain, for instance, the account of the wren’s 
games of play with the fairy is fascinating after its kind, 
and the story of the fainéant Prince Doran and his wonderful 
talent for sleep is full of both humour and fancy. Again, the 
story of Fairie and Brownie, and the little song with which they 
delighted the prime minister of the fairy-king, is full of fun, as 
well as full of that sincerity which is the fairy-story’s special ex- 
eellence. Mr. J. Moyr Smith's illustrations, too, are admirable. 
Look at that white rabbit in the illustration opposite page 84. 
Any one would see at the first glance that he is a rabbit with a 
mind, and a very uncommon mind too,—that he is a fairy-rabbit, 
and that he is posing as chief adviser to some one,—without read- 
ing even a word of the story. Again, notice the fairy-like 
effect of the little picture on page 196 of the fairy-bird ‘ Don’t- 
forget-me,’ flying away back into fairy-land. A more perfectly 
dreamlike impression of fairy-land has hardly been given in any 
illustration of fairy-tales within our knowledge. These little 
volumes are both delightful in their way, but Miss De Morgan’s 
has a stamp upon it such as is not often found in the fairy-stories 
of our unfortunately too enlightened age. 





STATE PAPERS OF HENRY VIIL’S REIGN.* 


Mr. Brewer's Introduction embraces the six eventful years of 
Henry’s reign from 1524 to 1530. It covers some of the most 
significant acts in the career of Wolsey, and describes his disgrace 
and death with great minuteness; it relates the supposed scruples 
of the King with regard to his first marriage, his efforts to obtain 
a divorce, and the conduct of Anne Boleyn and her family, 
Foreign politics, it is needless to say, are not omitted, but the 
main interest of the work is centred on the King in his relations 
with the great Cardinal, with Katharine, and with Anne Boleyn. 
Some significant comments on the true origin of the Reformation 
bring this ably written volume to a conclusion. 

Mr. Brewer does not confine himself to a bare statement of 
facts. He has strong opinions, which he expresses frequently in 
strong language, and in doing this he upsets or tries to upset 
many of the opinions held by most readers with regard to this 
period of English history. Of course, all well-informed men 
know that the chroniclers of the time are not to be 
fully relied on, when theological prejudices interfere with their 
respect for truth. Thorough honesty of statement and manly 
justice to antagonists are not common virtues in any age, but 
they were unknown virtues then. Sir Thomas More, one of the 
best men of the age, was also one of the least tolerant. In his 
Utopia, indeed, he announces the principle of religious tolera- 
tion, but in actual life he was an energetic persecutor. Men who 
could not burn or injure the bodies of those whom they hated 
told lies about them without scruple, and much that has passed 
for history in the sixteenth century will not stand the investi- 
gation of a critical eye. 

Prejudice, however, is not extinct even in these days, and some 
readers may think that Mr. Brewer’s high eulogy of Wolsey 
as a statesman and diplomatist, and his somewhat depre- 
ciating remarks on the Reformation in England, are not 
wholly free from this defect. He has not a good word to 
say for Anne Boleyn, and perhaps there is not one to be 
said. She was vain, unscrupulous, cold-hearted, and immodest. 
There appears no doubt as to the character of the King’s con- 
nection with her before the marriage, and we look in vain for any 
noble quality that may partially redeem a frivolous and contempti- 
ble nature. Mr. Brewer calls Anne a young coquette, who had 
nothing but her lively airs and thoughtless gaiety to recommend 
her, and her conduct in the long period during which she was 
aspiring to fill the place of Katharine shows that she was an 
artful coquette, who understood but too well the game for 
which she was playing. Anne had been brought up in a bad 
school. Her father was a man of no principle, and without 
regard for the honour of his daughter, or if he did care for 
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it, it was mainly from a consideration of the great price it would 
fetch ; her brother secured a name of infamy even in that profligate 
age, and the scenes to which Anne was accustomed at Court must 
have early familiarised her with vice. Writing of Sir Thomas 
More and of the difficulties with which he had to struggle, owing 
to the favour of the King, Mr. Brewer observes that the pursuits 
of the Court and the persons who composed its inner circle were 
not likely to command his sympathy and approbation. 

‘There was hardly one of them whose character was not serious! 
tainted with that vice against which the unsullied purity of More's 
mind revolted; not one who looked upon the transgression of the 
marriage-vow as deserving reprobation or censure, or at least as worse 
than a jest. Suffolk had been betrothed to one lady; then married 
another; then abandoned her, on the plea of his previous contract, for 
the lady whom he had in the first instance rejected. Norfolk lived 
with his duchess on the most scandalous terms. Sir William Compton 
had been cited in the ecclesiastical court for living in open adultery with 
a married woman. The fate of Norris and George Boleyn is too well 
known to require comment. Sir Francis Bryan, the chief companion in 
the King’s amusements, and the minister of his pleasures, was pointed 
out by common fame as more dissolute than all the rest.” 

Some dates are wanted that would be of service, in our 
judgment, with regard to Henry’s scruples. When his conscience 
first began to prick him we do not certainly know, but it is 
evident that his doubts as to the validity of his marriage gathered 
strength with the passion he felt for Anne Boleyn. That he was 
not so scrupulous as he appeared to be is plain from much 
that transpired during the divorce negotiations. He was resolved 
to obtain his will, in any way, at any cost. Katharine had lost 
her charms after a long married life. Anne was young and 
attractive, and the lack of male offspring formed an excuse for 
his perplexities with regard to the lawfulness of the union. 
Henry wanted to have his doubts strengthened; arguments on 
the opposite side were disregarded, and it is possible that in time 
he came to look upon the divorce as an inevitable and righteous 
act. But his conduct throughout was not that of a conscientious 
man, but of a man bent upon his own pleasure. He treated 
Katharine cruelly, spoke of her coarsely, and as Mr. Brewer re- 
minds us, when the legality, or illegality, of his marriage had yet 
to be determined, ‘‘ openly paraded Anne Boleyn as his wife, and 
lodged her sumptuously, and even ostentatiously, in one wing of 
his palace, while Katharine remained neglected in the other.” 
Mr. Froude allows that no lady of true delicacy would have 
accepted such a position, adding that feeling for Queen Katharine 
ought to have forbidden it, if she was careless of respect for her- 
self. The ‘‘ Gospel light” that “first dawned from Boleyn’s 
eyes” is a pretty poetical fancy of Gray's, without any foundation 
in history, and it is only the recollection of her terrible end which 
allows pity for Anne Boleyn to mingle with our contempt. 

The dignified and consistent conduct of Katharine forms a 
striking contrast to that of Anne. She suffered as a woman, 
but she acted like a queen, and in no portion of his history has 
Mr. Froude, we think, exhibited a greater want of judgment than 
in his remarks about this most unhappy lady. Why she did not 
yield to Henry’s demand, and retire either to a cloister or to 
Spain, is, he says, a difficult question to answer; but he allows 
that we have ‘little reason to be surprised if policy and prudence 
were alike forgotten by Katharine in the bitterness of the draught 
which was forced upon her, and if her own personal wrongs out- 
weighted the interests of the world.” Katharine, after a long 
married life, might well be justified in doubting whether Henry's 
demand was a lawful one, and in questioning also whether the 
interests of the world had half as much to do with Henry’s desire 
for the divorce as his own wayward passions. Neither was it 
possible to believe in her husband's conscientions scruples, as he 
would have been willing, with the Pope’s permission, to marry 
Anne without any divorce from Katharine. And was Katharine 
to have no scruples also, after having borne Henry a child, and 
believed for twenty years in the validity of her marriage? Asa 
mother, too, she would naturally guard her daughter's interests as 
well as her own. Mary was now the rightful heir to the throne, 
but if Katharine yielded to the King’s demand, Mary must give 
place to the male heir that was hoped for by a second marriage ; 
and supposing that Anne had no man-child, Mary’s claim to the 
succession would have to be secured by Act of Parliament. 

‘‘No amount of ingenious pleading,” writes Mr. Brewer, ‘‘could 
get rid of the fact that Henry had lived with his queen for twenty 
years, and had never expressed any scruple until she was past the 
meridian of her life, and Anne Boleyn had appeared upon the 
scene. She was the mother of his only daughter and successor ; 
and even had there been any irregularity in their union at the 
first, it was supposed to be removed by lapse of time. At all 





events, any irregularity deserved less to be regarded than the 
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crong inflicted by the husband on an innocent wife, and by the 
father on his child, by the present proceedings.” To this may be 
added, that Katharine believed the brief given to Ferdinand by 
Julius II. was in itself sufficient to remove-all the objections to 
the marriage on which Henry relied. Mr. Brewer observes that 
more than half the world was persuaded even then that the King’s 
cause was the cause of justice and of Scripture, which scarcely 
with the unwilling testimony of Hall that ‘“ whosoever 
spoke against the marriage was of the common people abhorred 
and reproved.” From first to last, Henry's conduct in the 
matter was cruel and unkingly. His deterioration of character in 
middle-age is as remarkable as the splendid promise of his youth, 
when, as the writer observes, he “‘ completely realised to Englishmen 
their ideal of a King.” 

We cannot close this slight and necessarily imperfect notice 
of a highly interesting volume without saying a word or 
two about Mr. Brewer's comments on the Reformation in 
England. His tone throughout is, we think, unfavour- 
able, not to say unjust, to the Reformers, and by hints or 
allusions he seems, although perhaps unintentionally, to disparage 
the Reformation, instead of being content with passing a severe 
judgment on some unworthy leaders of that great movement. 
To write of the “ rigid severity of the old faith,” in contrast with 
the license of Protestantism, which, for opposite reasons, ‘‘ had 
acceptance with the godly, and was equally acceptable to the 
scoffer and the licentious,” strikes us as a partial statement 
demanding large qualification. In describing the feeling 
which led men to found schools and colleges, in an age 
when munificence was still regarded as a virtue, the writer 
adds:—‘‘ Perhaps in the old Church a sense of a common 
Christendom, a communion in which the living and the dead 
alike formed one society, did something to maintain senti- 
ments of this kind, which grew weaker when men ceased to care 
for any but their own individual faith and salvation, and a live 
dog was more highly valued than a dead lion.” Passing from 
this sneer, which is unworthy of the historian, we come upon 
a statement that will be new to some readers. Mr. Brewer 
maintains that the Church of England derives its strength from 
the middle-classes, and that among the upper and the lower 
elements of society the Church of the Reformation has never 
excited wnuch enthusiasm. ‘This may be true, we think it is 
certainly true with regard to the lower classes; but the other half 
of the statement, whether true or not, is a complete contradiction 
to the assertion of polemical Dissenters that the Church of Eng- 
land is the Church of the aristocracy. Mr. Brewer yields a noble 
tribute to the Book of Common Prayer, observing that ‘‘as a 
book of social prayer it is the most wonderful achievement of any 
age,—the greatest, next the Bible, of any human production.” He 
adds that it was treated with contempt by the Reformers, that it 
is not a genuine product of the Reformation, and that “nothing 
can show this more clearly than the total absence of any similar 
book of devotion in kingdoms and societies where the work of the 
Reformation was less fettered than it was in England.” 

This, it seems to us, is not a sound argument. Our Prayer- 
Book had, no doubt, strong opponents in England, and was con- 
temptuously rejected in Scotland ; but it exactly suited a people 
who, in religion as well as in politics, have been always opposed 
to the falsehood of extremes,—of a people who, while clinging to 
what is old, have been ready to accept every kind of reform that 
does not irrevocably separate them from the past. In this respect 
our Prayer- Book strikes us as the legitimate fruit of the Refor- 
mation, and as affording a remarkable illustration of the English 
character. No doubt the Book of Common Prayer encountered great 
Opposition from some of the Reformers, just as it has been opposed 
ever since by Dissenters from the National Church, but this is no 
proof that it was not a “genuine product of the Reformation.” 

It may be worth while remarking in conclusion that the system of 
orthography adopted in this volume is one that we are not accus- 
tomed to see in books published in England. Is it merely the 
choice of the author, or does the Master of the Rolls Jive his 
sanction to aform of spelling which is common in America, but 
looks strange and uncouth to English eyes? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Dublin Review, for October, contains an article of considerable 
interest for Protestants, on “ The Gospel Narrative of the Resurrection.” 
The reviewer, while making one or two points of some interest against 
those who regard the narratives given in the Gospels as rather diminish- 
ing than increasing the weight of historical evidence furnished by St. 





Paul’s Epistles and the well-known history of the Church, seems to us 
to make fresh difficulties for his case, by assuming that the different 
Gospel narratives as we have them were all divinely inspired, and 
divinely inspired for theological purposes. Now, if to inspire faith in 
man be considered, as we suppose it is, the main object of such plenary 
inspiration, it surely adds enormously to the difficulties of the case to 
tell us that four accounts were divinely inspired, only two of which 
support each other in detail at all; while of these two, one is 
missing in some of the best MSS.—in both the Sinaitic and 
the Vatican,—and has so many words in it which the evan- 
gelist never elsewhere uses, that the most candid critics regard 
it as a later addition, and not as part of the original narrative. 
Surely the first thing one would expect in histories of the same events, 
divinely adapted to human need, is that they should, at least, contain 
as much confirmation of each others’ facts as we should find in inde- 
pendent human accounts of events of the truth of which we were con- 
vinced. Moreover, we do not think the Dublin Reviower very happy in 
his suggestion as to the various motives of the various Gospels. On one 
point he does good service,—namely, by pointing out that St. Luke cer- 
tainly did not intend to describe the intercourse between Christ and his 
Apostles after his resurrection as crowded into one day, though that 
would be the first superficial impression derived from his narrative. It 
is clear that the author of the Acts—whom all the best critics identify by 
internal evidences with the author of the third gospel—expressly denies 
this, and it is almost equally evident, on a careful examination 
of St. Luke’s Gospel, that even there the narrative touches on 
far too many events after the evening is already come, for a period 
of one day. There is much ingenuity, too, in the reviewer's 
identification of the manifestation of Christ on the “mountain 
in Galilee,” with the manifestation to above “five hundred brethren 
at once” mentioned by St. Paul. Dr. St. George Mivart replies to the re- 
viewer of his essay on “‘The Rights of Conscience” in a letter, with the 
practical conclusions of which we entirely agree, though we do not think 
he has found any tenable theory for them which would hold good in all 
ages and circumstances alike. It is a case in which we agree with 
his reviewer's abstract principles better than with his, and with his 
concrete conclusions far more than with his reviewer's. He adds an 
explanation of certain misunderstood remarks in the essay which it 
is only fair to him that we should quote, as they haye been supposed 
to contain a covert attack on certain well-known and even distinguished 
men :— 

“Tt seems to have been sup that in ane of certain widely 
reprobated sentiments as existing amongst those ‘enthusiasts who claim 
for themselves, par excellence, the title of “advanced,”’ I intended to 
refer to some more or less known liberals of this country. This in an 
utter mistake. Although I do know personally one or two Englishmen 
(quite unknown to fame) to whom what was said strictly applies, and 
who were present to my mind, I more especially referred to Continental 
revolutionists, who, at the time I wrote, much occupied public attention. 
No one has a stronger sense than I have of the estimable qualities of 
many of our English ‘advanced’ thinkers, both in their civil and in 
their domestic relations. I have had personal experience of and bear 
most willing testimony to the self-denying philanthropy and purity of 
life of men whom I cannot claim as brother Theists, but to whom for 
these reasons I cannot but look up with sincere admiration.” 


An Archaic Dictionary: Biographical, Historical, and Mythological. 
From the Egyptian, Assyrian, and Etruscan Monuments and Papyri. 
By W.R. Cooper. (Samuel Bagster.)—This volume is, in fact, a sup- 
plement to the ordinary classical dictionaries, dealing, as it doos, with 
persons and events which in them are for the most part omitted. A 
vast amount of information on subjects almost absolutely unknown a 
generation ago has now been collected, and it is very convenient to 
have it in a readily accessible form. The works of Assyriologists, 
Egyptologists, &c., are numerous, and often out of reach. Mr. Cooper 
has collected and arranged in alphabetical order under each name the 
essence of the information which they give. Readers of ordinary in- 
formation will find that nineteen out of twenty of these names are 
entirely now to them, and that they have formed very erroneous notions 
about the greater part of the twentieth which remains. It is curious, 
for instance, to find Assurbanipal, the Sardanapalus whose name 
the classical writers used to point the moral of their discourses 
against luxury, spoken of as “the glorious King of Assyria,” whom 
our children will have to associate with the names of Alexander, 
Cesar, and Napoleon. Mr. Cooper does not pretend to give an 
absolutely accurate account of the personages whom he mentions. 
His statements are necessarily provisional, and his duty has been fully 
discharged when he has carefully consulted and compared the best 
authorities. We have ono fault te find with his introduction, and that 
is with his use of rhetorical and wholly misleading parallels between 
ancient and modern history. “The impalement of Aym and Abyat by 
the Assyrian soldiers 4,000 years ago cannot well be deemed monstrous 
by us, whose great-grandfathers slaughtered and mutilated their own 
relations, and affixed their bloody members to the walls of Temple Bar.” 
This is a specimen, not by any means the most offensive and unfair 
which could be quoted, of Mr. Cooper’s language. If his argument is 
worth anything, it must go as far as the assertion that our eighteenth- 
century treatment of traitors and rebels was as full of atrocious 





cruelty as the system of Assyrian conquest. Is Mr. Cooper prepared for 
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that? Besides this, we totally object to the notion that our mouths are 
to be shut about right and wrong because our own history contains deeds 
which cannot be justified. A legitimate interest in the great Oriental 
monarchies does not justify the hasty judgment implied in the words 
“the voluptuous Greek and the avaricious Roman.” How priceless our 
inheritance we have from these voluptuaries and spvilers, compared with 
all that Assyria and Egypt have given to us! Nor does some acquaint- 
ance with Oriental languages justify the ignorance displayed in 
such a word as “ Autochthcene.” 


La Station du Levant. Par le Vice-Amiral Jurien de la Graviére. 
2 vols. (Plon, Paris.)}—Under this modest title, the author, who is 
equally distinguished in his profession and in the ranks of literature, 
has given us a complete history of the Greek War of Independence, 
followed by chapters on the delimitation of Montenegro in 1858, in 
which he took a prominent official part. He has naturally devoted 
special attention to the maritime aspects of the struggle, and presents 
it in its connection with the revival of the French Navy after 1815, and 
with the general history of naval warfare before and since. He warms 
into a justifiable enthusiasm when he relates the heroism and the pro- 
fessional skill of Canaris and Miaulis, and of the brave sailors of Hydra, 
Ipsara, and Spozzia, who “did more for the deliverance of their country 
than all those phalanxes of klephtes and armatoles, whose devotion 
showed itself often so capricious.” While by no means blind to the 
incurable vices of the Turks, who, “ wherever they have passed, have 
blighted souls and rendered the soil barren,” he sets frankly before us 
the crimes of the Greeks which gave such a desperate character to the 
war, and which were but half-redeemed by the splendid courage which 
they displayed in a hundred fights. The book is full of acute obgerva- 
tions, and the high political morality of its author is as conspicuous as 
his talent. But what gives it a very special value at the present 
time, what makes it indeed almost indispensable to the student of recent 
history and of contemporary politics, is the use which the author has 
been permitted to make of the papers of Admiral de Rigny—who was in 
command of the Levant Station throughout almost’ the whole course of 
the war, and in constant communication with the French Ambassador 
at Constantinople and with the home Government—and of the docu- 
ments in the Ministry of Marine. He has thus succeeded in placing 
the causes and consequences of the battle of Navarino in a peculiarly 
clear light, and in showing how close is the parallel between the state 
of the Eastern Question in 1828 and in 1876. It is one of the gravest 
defects in the education of the average Englishman that he is taught-to 
neglect almost wholly the history of the times immediately preceding his 
own ; and consequently his instructors, his statesmen, and his diplomatists 
have lately been expounding as new and startling discoveries principles 
which were perfectly familiar half-a-century ago. We have here 
identically the same jargon of status quo, and guarantees, and integrity 
of the Ottoman Porte, the same Chauvinism and exaggerated jealousy of 
Russia, of which the world is weary to-day. To-day, as then, all are 
agreed,—“ The Christian populations must be enfranchised; it is for 
Europe to make her arrangements accordingly.” But to induce Turkey 
to accept those arrangements only the guns of Navarino sufficed. 


Reuleaux’s Kinematics of Machinery. Translated and edited by Alex. 
B. W. Kennedy, C.E. (Macmillan and Co.)—The term “ kinematics” 
involves the ideas of time, force, and motion. Professor Reuleaux 
uses the word as applied to machines in a limited sense of the con- 
strained niotion of a point without reference to time or force. As a 
machine is an assemblage of points, each of which moves in a given 
direction according to certain conditions, we have this constrained 
motion of a point as the fundamental element of mechanism, the 
broadest generalisation possible. Upon this the whole theoretical 
seience has been built, and classifications have been made of the 
different pairs of elements called mechanisms, which recur frequently 
in every machine. Following Babbage’s idea of the possibility of sym- 
bolical language, which has produced such fruitful results in chemistry, 
but avoiding the errors, which were fatal to his system, the Professor 
has elaborated a series of symbols, whose simplicity is a high recom- 
mendation, and which will be of the greatest service in the kinematic 
analysis of machines. Mechanicians who wish to have a theoretical 
reason for their work, and take an interest in it, will study this volume 
with profit and pleasure ; and if of an inventive genius, will find it in- 
valuable as a means of concentrating their thoughts, and guiding and 
directing them to the desired issue. Mr. Kennedy has done good ser- 
vice to engineering students by providing such an accurate and 
thoroughly English translation of the German text-book, and the fine 
engravings render it a perfect model of what such a work should be. 


Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. By Robert H. Scott, M.A., 
F.R.S. (Henry S. King and Co.)—Who would not like to know on rising 
what sort of weather to expect during the day? And after tapping the 
barometer and predicting fine, or wet and wind, according to the rise 


of this excellent introduction to weather-study will explain these seeming 
anomalies, show the fallacy of the present marking of our weather. 
glasses by types of weather, and furnish an unanswerable reply to thosg 
grumblers who complain, when a coast storm-signal has or has not been 
displayed, on the non-occurrence or occurrence of a storm. When we 
consider the meagreness of the data furnished to the head office, and 
reflect how uncertain are the movements of such an elastic substance ag 
the atmosphere, we can only wonder that so high a per-centage as 80 
successful warnings can have been attained. Mr. Scott, by this book, 
has not only rendered the daily weather reports to be found in the Times 
full of interest, but shown us how, by taking observations for ourselves, 
to turn them to practical account. 


Memorials of the Rev. David Thomas, B.A., of Bristol. Edited by 
his Son, H. Arnold Thomas, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—The 
feeling with which most readers will close this volume will probably 
be a painful one, arising from the contemplation of spiritual force, not 
indeed wasted, but certainly imperfectly utilised. This was from no 
fault of the subject of these memorials, who evidently was one of those 
who freely give their life away just as they have opportunity, but wag 
owing to the unfortunate circumstances of his time. One would 
think that it belonged to the office of soul-overseers to discover 9 
man of such prophetic gifts, and to do what they could to make 
his voice b ard in the land, and yet we suspect that there are but 
one or two of our Bishops who would not have thought that the-world 
was coming to an end if it had been made possible that Mr. Thomas 
should preach in St. Paul’s Cathedral. During the greater part 
of his ministry, and down to its close, Mr. Thomas’s services were ton- 
fined to a Congregational church in a suburb of Bristol. Even in his 
own denomination his powers do not appear to have been generally 
recognised till towards the end of his life. Two short quotations from 
a sermon on ‘Religious Excitement” will show his ability to 
perceive more sides of a truth than one, and the force with 
which he appealed to more than a single element in human 
nature :—‘It is a grand mistake to look for the salvation of 
a man in his emotions, to look for the salvation of a man 
in any condition of his feelings. A man is not what his feelings 
are, whatever they may be. You are not what your emotions 
are, however strong they may be. You are just what your will is, and 
your will finds its expression in your life. A man is a will, not a feeling, 
When the feelings become so strong that they determine the will, make the 
will decide on the side of Christ, then there is conversion, then there is 
salvation ; then, only then.” A page or two further on we find described 
in these striking words the state of those who have become incapable of 
feeling :— How sad is the condition of many men who have ceased 
to feel strongly, who have ceased .to feel at all, They cannot 
accept Him now. The whole thing is strange to them. They cannot 
eee you cannot excite them. There is nothing that is beauti- 
ful enough in any religious idea, in any religious fact, in any religious 
truth; nothing beautiful enough for them, nothing great enough, 
nothing grand enough, nothing terrible enough. There is nothing in 
God, nothing in Christ, nothing in sin, nothing in salvation, nothing in 
heaven, nothing in hell, nothing in God’s universe, nothing in all 
eternity that can excite them. They are not to be excited, they are not to 
be moved at all. . . . That is the most dreadful condition a human being 
can be in.” If Mr. Thomas’s representatives have more such sermons in 
their possession, they ought to give them to the world. 


Pocket-Books.—We have received from De la Rue and Co. several 
Pocket-Books and Diaries,—ladies’ and gentlemen’s—which are very 
handsomely bound in russian leather. The larger of them contain, if any- 
thing, even too much information, and we cannot help thinking that they 
would be quite as much appreciated, if not more so, if some of the more 
abstruse scientific knowledge were left out, and a little more room left 
for notes and accounts. It would, however, be impossible to overpraise the 
care with which the information is compiled. We have also received 
from De la Rue and Co. a number of richly-painted Christmas Cards— 
the birds are, perhaps, the most beautiful—which will be greatly appre- 
ciated by the young. We would suggest that the flower-pictures 
would be more appropriate, if restricted to pictures of the few flowers 
which are really in bloom in England at Christmas. The dogs are 
admirably drawn. 

(*,* Erratoum.—We made an error a fortnight ago in giving Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co.’s name as the publishers of the story “ Within 
Bohemig.” The correct publishers’ name is Messrs. Remington and Oo.] 





NEW MUSIC. 
—— 
The Creation and Stabat Mater. Transcriptionsfor the Piano. By E. 
Ronville. (C. Boosey.)—The most we can say for these transcriptions 








or fall of the mercury, the chagrined observer frequently finds his 
prognostications delusive, and blames his instrument, or thinks some- | 
thing in the firmament is out of gear. For instance, how great must 
have been the astonishment of the Liverpool people on the morning of | 
January 24 in the present year, to find that although a furious gale was 


raging round them, their weather-glasses indivated “set fair.” A perusal } other such men, which we consider perfect, should not be mutilated in 


is, that they convey a more correct and faithful interpretation of Haydn’s 
and Rossini’s works than the transcription of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ” (by the 
same author), which we reviewed a short time back. Though the former 
transcription is slightly better than the latter, we see no reason for 
altering our opinion, viz., that the works of Handel, Haydn, Rossini, and 
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gho ruthless manner they are at the present day, unless it be for the 
of adding to their beauty, their force, and their elegance. 

Silver Threads, By A. Grenville. (J. Williams.)—A very weak 
effort to give & worn-out melody new features and new interest. Tho 
guthor’s method of fingering in many cases is anything but to be ad- 
mired, and it will not give any help to the pianist to do justice (?) to 
this unsatisfactory production. 

The North Wind: Song. By A. Scott Gatty. (C. Boosey.)—We can 
gay without hesitation that in this piece Mr. Gatty displays an amount 
of talent far beyond that of some of his other songs. The voice part is full 
of melody, and the accompaniment (more especially in the second verse) is 
descriptive of the words. Mr. Gatty certainly is to be congratulated. 

Le Feu Follet. By J. Winkelhaus. (J. Williams.)—If we mistake 
not, this piece reminds us of a pianoforte solo by Sydney Smith. We 
do not say that it is an exact transcription, for it may be possible that 
the author might conceive and compose the same music at the same 


time. That “Le Feu Follet” closely resembles one of Sydney Smith’s 
compositions there can be no doubt. It is spoiled by its fragmentary 
construction. 


March of the Slavs. By Walter Austin. (C. Boosey.)—Before Mr. 
Austin becomes more ambitious as a composer, we would advise him 
to study, and study well, the resolution of discords. There is a want 
of judicious treatment of extraneous chords in this march which would 
mar the effect of any piece. These chords should be well marked and 
distinct. We think that Mr. Austin will become a successful composer 
if he will correct these faults, and cultivate a more strictly grammatical 
form for his writings. 

Souvenir de Ryde. By John Harrison. (J. Williams.)—This is a 
collection of common-place ideas badly put together. They are totally 
devoid of anything instructive to the pianist. We regard the treble clef 
on page 3, fourth line, as a printer’s error, not believing that it is 
the intention of Mr. Harrison that it should be played as it appears. 

D’Heure d@ Amour: Trio, By E. Nollet. (J. Williams.)—We can 
speak well of this piece, as it is pleasing, and carries us on with a certain 
amount of interest through the whole of its pages. Ono serious fault 
only occurs, and that is, that the composer ignores the rules of harmony 
in his use of arpeggios, which should be written the same as simul- 
taneous chords. The error is a common one, and unfortunately it is 
seen in hundreds of compositions for the pianoforte, but it is inexcus- 
able, nevertheless. 

Un Songe du Ciel. By Florian Pascal. (J. Williams.)—Why 
Batiste’s Andante in B should be so repeatedly arranged in different 
forms we are at a loss to know. We have surely had enough piano- 
forte and organ productions based upon his pleasing and simple melody. 
This arrangement evinces much labour and difficulty on page 7, in 
returning to the original key. There is little to commend itself in any 
portion of the piece, and is no addition, we think, to the number already 
published upon the same subject. 


The Lion Flag of England. By Harry Mackenzie. (C. Boosey.)— 
This is a very fair specimen of a patriotic song, spirited in style, and 
creditably composed in accordance with the words. A more careful 
revision would have been adyantageous,—for instance, on page 2, bar 
4, where the sharp prefixed to the F in the vocal part is faulty, and the 
first bass note in line 3 should be G, instead of D, The superfluous flats 
on this page after the key has been altered rather confuse than assist 
the singer and the accompanyist. 
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Parker, Sermons on Church Rennes, Ao Advent to y Wiit’Sunda oo ( BE ») 8 
Payer Q ulius), New Lands within the Arctic Circle, 2 vols, or es Co.) 32/0 
Philip's Family Atlas, new folio ( lags Son) 21/0 
Planché (J. R.), Cyclopedia of Costume, vol 1, folio . me ~~ & rin 73, 
Plauti Aulularia, with Notes, by W. Wagner, 12m0o.,,.......+». ~w{Deighton & Co.) 
potenary (The), vol. 14, 1875-6, 8vo mrose & Sous 11 
Routledge (J.), Chapters in the History of —_ Progress (Macmillan & Co.) 16/0 
Sansom (A. E.), Lectures.on the Diseases of the Heart, 12mo.........(Churchill) 4/6 
Service (John), Salvation Here and Hereafter, CF BVO....00.00 (Macmillan & Go.) 6/0 
Shelburne (Ear! of), Life of, by Lord E. Fitzmaurice, vol. 3 (Macmillan & Co.) 16/0 
Simmonds (D. L.), Hops, their Cultivation, &¢., CF 8Y0 ......cscccveersseneeee tS) 4/6 
Smoker's Guide, Philosopher, and Friend, 18mo ......... 
Spender (J. K.), Mark Eylmer's Revenge, 3 vols cr 8vo 


















































































Stephens (E.), Modern Infidelity D' ed,cr 8vo . 5/0 
Stevenson (Mrs. A. E.), Henry St. Clare, Cr 8V0 ..sscecscereeseceeseeseeene 5/0 
Supremacy of Man, 8v0. ») 6 
T (W. By, hold Management sud Cookery (Macmillan 6 or 19 
Three Years at Wolverton, a Public-School Story ..... +++e(Marcus Co.) 5 
War-Office List for 1876 )») 46 
Webb's Fishing Book, 8vo (B. W. Ga: 2/6 
Westall (W.), Tales and Legends of Saxony and ~~ (Q Farran) 4/6 
Wordsworth (Chr.), Diocesan Addresses, 1876, 12mo .. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UNITED Kinepoa>- 28s. 6d. 


Aalf-Yearly, 14s. 8d.; and Quarterly, 7s. 2d.; in advanéé, postage 
included. Single copy, 6d. ; by post, 64d. , 

To SupscRIBERS IN THE UniTED Srares.---7he Annual Subscription to 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s. 6d., or $7.50 gold. Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. International 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 





Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 











CHATTO AND WINDUS, 


Publishers. 


Now ready, at every Booksellers’ in the United 
ingdom. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, WITH NUMEROUS 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. | 7: 


CONTENTS. 


The CONFISCATED WEEDS. By James PAYN. 


Tlustrated. 


SHADOW-HAUNTED. Illustrated. 


is wae the Wickedest Woman in France. 


By G. A. Sa 
The IMPROPER SPECTRE. With Einstontions. 
PLAIN JOHN SMITH. 
AT THE DOOR. Illustrated. 
MONSIEUR BLAISE. By Dutton Cook. 
The WOLF and the LAMB. Illustrated. 


ROOKING-STONE of TREGUNO. By K. S. Mac- 


QuOID. Illustrated. 
HER LAST APPEARANCE. By M.E. BRappon. 


The OLD BELL-RINGER. By Mary Cxci Hay. 


Illustrated. 
bar = ow SPUPIL. ByS.J.MacKenna. LIllus- 


NELLY O'HARA, or, the Half-Brothers. 
The LADIES VAN E, SPINSTERBS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, numerous I!lustrations, 24s. 


The HUNTING GROUNDS of the 
GREAT WEST: a Description of the Plains, 
Game, and Indians of the Great North-American 

rt. By RICHARD InvING Dopés, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the United States Army. With an 
Introduction by William Blackmore; Map, and 
numerous Illustrations drawn by Ernest Griset. 








On the 28th inst. will be ready, price One Shilling, with 
Four LiJustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. No. 122. For 
DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
= TWO LEARS. By CmAnLas Reaves. Illustrated 


STROLOGY. By Ricwarp A. Proctor. 
HER ANSWER. Illustrated. 
JOSHUA HAGGARD'S DAUGHTER. 
BrapDpoN. Illustrated. (Concluded). 
MY THREE. B . BENNETT. 
The NEW REPUBLIC. (Concluded). 
A FAMILY PARTY in the PIAZZA of St. PETER. 
By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
A PORTRAIT. By Epmunp W. Gosse. 
JULIET. By Mrs. H. Lovett CAMERON. 


By M. E, 


Illustrated. 


A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 
Half-bound, paper boards, 21s; or elegantly half- 
bound crimson morocco gilt, 25s. 

The GRAPHIC PORTFOLIO. Fift 


Engravings from the Graphic, which are not 4 





fine Specimens of what the modern Art of Wood 

ving can achieve, but are interesting to the 
Art Student, as they are selected from the most 
varied styles of Drawing and ey in order 
to show the great variety of effect which skill and 
elaboration can produce. The illustrations are 
most carefully printed on the finest plate paper, 
18 in. by 15in., from the original Engravings. 

In a fow =, small 4to, cloth gilt, with Coloured 
Illustrations, price 10s 6d. 
CHAUCER for CHILDREN: a Golden 

Key. By Mrs. R. Haweis. With Eight 
Coloured Pictures Ft numerous Woodcuts by the 
Author. 

Small SP SRI " rice 6s. 





JEUX D’ES ritten and 
Spoken, of the adh It. and Humourists. Col- 
lected and Edited by Henry 8. Laicu. 


Crown 8vo, cloth om tor gpraseene Illustrations, 


FINGER-RING LORE; Historical, 
Legendary, and Anecdotal. By Wittiam Jones, 
F.S.A. With Hundreds of Illustrations of Curious 
Rings of All Ages and Countries. 


BRILLAT-SAVARIN'S “ PHYSIOLO3Y of TASTE.” 
Small crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
GASTRONOMY as a FINE ART; or, 
the Science of Good Living. A Translation "ot the 
“ Physiologie da Goit” of BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 
With an Introduction and Notes by R. E. ANDER- 
son, M.A. 


Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings 
and Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's 
THACKE Drawin, ‘NA fell ilt, gilt top, 12s 6d, 
CKERA RAYAN otes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated _- a * profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACH THACKERAY, depic 
Humorous Incidents in his School-life, 
Favourite Characters in the Books of his every- 
day reading. 

“ An admirable addendum, not only to his collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him that has been, 
or that is likely to be written."—British Quarterly 
Review. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and I]Justrations, 18s. 

YA in the ARCTIC SEAS; 
or, Notes of Five vorare of Sport aud Discovery 
in the neighbourb of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya. By James Lamont, F.RG.S. With 
numerous Full-page Illustrations by Dr. Livesay. 


Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
Two vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
The TWO DESTINIES: a Romance. 
By WILKIg COLLINS, Author of “The Woman in 
White.” 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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OLLEGE H OME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
AVAL CADETS prepared for the 


Examinations at Greenwich by the Rey. H. 
MARTYN BART, M.A., Blackheath. 


BeDroRD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 





and 9 York Place, Portman Square.—The 
Professorship of German will be vacant at Christmas. 
Applications to be sent in on or before December 9. 
H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
ALVERN 


COLLEGE— 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will be held on DECEM- 
BER 21 and 22. jaa TY AR Ria Se 

RIGHTON COLLEGE. 
Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BIGG, M.A., late 

Senior Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JOSEPH NEWTON, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 
SECRETARY. 

Next term commences JANUARY 23, 1877. 

HE ADDISCOMBE COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. 


Moira House, Upper Addiscombe, Croydon, Surrey. 
Principals—Mr. and -_ INGHAM and the Misses 











Conducted in consonance with the movement for 
the higher education of Ladies. 

French, German, and Music (practical and 
theoretical) are made special objects of study, and 
most effectively taught. 

Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full parti- 
culars, may be had on application to the Principals 


KIPTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

is ancient School has been reconstituted by the 
Charity Commissioners, and large and commodious 
new buildings have been erected for the reception 
of boarders, as well as of day boys. 

E. T. HARTLEY, Esq., M.A., late Second Master 
and head of the Scientific and Mathematical Depart- 
ment of Bedfurd County School, has been recently 
appointed Head Master, and he will be aided by a 
competent staff of Assistant-Masters. 

Whilst it will be their aim, by a sound English edu- 
cation, to fit the boys for the practical work of life, 
higher studies will not be neglected. 

he School will reopen in January next. 
Further information may be obtained from 
JOHN HEELIS, Esq., Skipton. 


YXETER GRAMMAR ~ 











SCHOOL. 


The Governing Body are prepared to receive appli- 
cations for the office of HEAD MASTER of this School, 
as’ reorganised under the Scheme dated 28th April, 


1876. 

It is intended that the School shall be an efficient 
School of Mathematical and Natural Science, and of 
Modern Languages and Literature; that Latin shall 
form a part of the ordinary course of instruction; and 
that Greek shall be taught, without extra fee, to all 
scholars whose parents or guardians do not object to 
it, in such a manner as to fit them for the Universities, 
and for holding the Exhibitions attached tothe School, 
the value of which amounts to nearly £500 a year. 

The religious instruction given in the Schvol must 
be in accordance with the doctrines of the Church of 
England. 

e Head Master must be a Graduate of some 
University within the British Empire. He will havea 
house assigned to him free of charges for rent, rates, 
taxes, and repairs, or a fixed payment in lieu thereof. 
He will receive a fixed stipend of £200 a year, anda 

yment at the rate of £5 for each boy in the School. 

€ will have the right of receiving a certain number, 
of Boarders, He will be required to take charge of 
the School immediately after the Christmas Vacation 

It is intended that New School Buildings shall be 
erected as soon as practicable, 

Copies of the Scheme of the Endowed Schools’ Com- 

issi 8 may be obtained from the Clerks to the 
Governing Body of the Grammar School, to whom 
applications, with testimonials, must be forwarded 
before December 9, 1876. 

JOHN DAW and SON, 
Clerks, 13 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 


pus SCOTTISH CORPORATION. 








PRESIDENT—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES and 
DUKE of ROTHESAY, K.G., &c. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

His Grace the Duke of Roxburghe, K.T. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G. 

His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G. 

His Grace the Duke of Argyll, K.T. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery. 

The Most Hon. the Marquis of Huntly. 

The TWO HUNDRED and TWELFTH ANNI- 
VERSARY FESTIVAL of this Corporation will take 

lace on ST. ANDREW'S DAY, Nov. 30, when the 
ost Honourable the MARQUIS of HARTINGTON, 
M.P., will oceupy the Chair. 

Those noblemen and gentlemen who have been 
solicited to become Stewards are respectfully re- 
quested to make known their intentions to the under- 
signed at their earliest convenience. For list of 
Stewards up to date see the Times of Saturday, Nov. 18. 

N.B.—As many noblemen and gentlemen as may 
find it convenient are respectfully requested to appear 
at the Festival in Highland dress or uniform. In order 
to enable the Stewards to satisfactorily complete their 
arrangements, it is respectfully requested that early 
applications be made for tickets. ACRAE MOIR. 


The Scottish Corporation Hall, E.C., Nov. 15, 1876. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-OOLOURS.— The Fifteenth Winter 
Exhibition of Sketches and Studies WILL OPEN on 
Monday, December 4.—5 Pall Mall East. Admission, 
1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 








LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 





FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR, 





The Recommendations laid down by the Officials of the Board of Trade (July, 1874) had 
all been anticipated in their strictest form in the principles adopted at the last Bonus Investi. 
gation (December, 1871) of this Society. Thus— 

1. The “Seventeen Offices " Table of Mortality was employed throughout. 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
8. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


The resulting Reserves yielded the highest known protection to Policies. 
The Bonus was the largest yet declared. Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 





LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





The next Bonus will be declared to 31st December, 1876. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





PARQUET FLOORING. 


HOWARD’S 


PATENT, 


FOR BORDERING ROOMS, FROM 2FrT. WIDE, 6s PER YARD. 


OF 


SOLID OAK, TEAK, WALNUT, AND MAHOGANY, 
POLISHED COMPLETE. 
CAN BE LAID BY ANY MECHANIC. 


26 BERNERS STREET, 


LONDON. 


STEAM-POWER CABINET WORKS, CLEVELAND STREET. 





RAMER’S GRAND PIANOFORTES, 
75 gs., 85 gs. 95 gs., and 105 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 
RAMER’S PIANETTES, 
from 25 gs. to 50 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 








(eer INDIAN PIANOFORTES, 


45 gs. to 75 gs. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


RAMER’STHREE-YEARS’SYSTEM 

of HIRE, applicable to all large instruments— 

Pianofortes, Harps, Organs for Church or Chamber, &c. 
Regent Street and Moorgate Street. 


NUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provited with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the i diate ti of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to =e ig small families, 
AY’ 





The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 

LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS,—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


UNYADA JANOS. — HunGarRIAN 
APERIENT WATER.—Caution: Circumstances 
which have come to the knowledge of Andreas 
Saxlehner Buda Pest, sole proprietor of the Hunyadi 
Janos Spring, compel him to warn the British public 
against spurious imitations. To secure genuineness, 
urchasers should see that every bottle has on the 
— the name of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, 
ndon. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. W. H. Waterhouse, 
Chemist, George Street, Ashton-under-Lyne.—“ I am 
happy to inform you that I have had many and most 
decided testimonials in favour of your very popular 
medicines.” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Rheumatiem, and all Hysterical and 
Nervous Complaints, instant relief is given. y 
taste pleasantly. Sold by all Druggists at 1s 14d, 2s 9d 
4s 6d, and lls per box. 

















HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
—Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTONe 
—On Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and Satu: at 7, 
THAT BEAUTIFUL BICEPS. At 7.45, RIC 
III. On Wednesday and Friday, MACBETH. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan, Messrs. H. Sinclair, J. F. Cat 
C. Vandenhoff, H. Russell, F. Tyars, H. M. Olifford, 
Douglas, H. Evans, G. R. Ireland, Percy Bell, C. H. 
Fenton, James Johnstone, R. Dolman, J. B. Johnson, 
Master Grattan; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, 
Fauny Huddart, Misses Edith Stuart and Grattan. 
THE STORM FIEND. Prices from 6d to £4 4s. 
Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7. Box-office open, 


from 10 till 5 daily. 
ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- 
PIECES.—Buyers of the above are requested before 
4 f deciding to visit the SHOW - ROOMS of 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON. They contain such an 
assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Ironmongery as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 

manship, or price. 





Black Register Stoves .......... «from 11s 8d to £15 18s. 
Bright ditto, with ormolu orna- 
ments. «from £4 to £36. 





from 3s 9d to £10 5s. 
rom £2 10s to £20 15s. 


Bronzed Fenders ........... 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders 
Chimney-pieces .......... from £1 10s to £100. 
Fire-irons, set of three .... ..from 4s 6d to £6 10s. 


OAL SCOOPS.—W. S. BURTON 
has 400 different patterns of COAL SCOOPS 
on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. The 
prices vary from 2s 4d to 150s. Plain black open 
Scoops from 2s 4d; ditto, zinc-lined, from 58 3d; 
covered Box Scoops, from 5s 9d; ditto, with Hand 
Scoop, from 7s 3d; ditto, with fancy ornamentation, 
from 14s; highly finished and ornamented, and fitted 
with imitation-ivory handles, from 22s to 150s. There 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with 
iron and brass mountings, from 37s 6d to 150s. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, con- 
tainiug upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled 
Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 Large 
Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 
2, 3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories, 84 Newman 
Street, and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to any pect of the United Kingdom is 
trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always under- 
take delivery at a smal! fixed rate. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 

Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 
REDUCED WINTER TARIFF. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL 


Warm and equable climate. Bracing air and beauti- 
ful scenery. Appointments, Cuisine, and Wines per- 
fect, with choice of 250 Rooms. Ad Manager, 
Ilfracombe, North Devon. 
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RT ROAD. The 
only House in London exclu- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- 
DING, - BEDROOM 

N { 


TEAL & 8 196, 197, 198, TOT- 
Pye # 0%, 195285 1,208 





TEAL & SON. 
BEDstEans. 
BE: 
PREDROOM FURNITURE. 





Edition), containing 450 Illus- 

rices, sent free 
t on application to 

ENHAM-COURT ROAD, 


H™ & SON'S CATALOGUE (104th 
trations, with 


b 
195, 196, 197, 198, TO 
INDON, W. 





TMSHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 


FISHER'S 7 EEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


Kans LL W2tsk¥. 


NandCo. finding that, through the recom- 
eae: of the Medical Profession, the demand for 
their CELEBRATED OLD LL WHISKY for purely 
medicinal purposes is very great, submit with pleasure 
the following ANALYSIS by Dr. HassaLL:— 

“] have very carefully and fully analysed samples 
of this well-known and popular Whisky. The samples 
were soft and mellow to the taste, aromatic and 
ethereal to the smel]. The Whisky must be pronounced 
to be pure, well matured, and of very excellent quality. 
The Medical Profession may feel full confidence in the 
purity and quality of this po 

20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
fession in pref to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 
In consequence of Spurious Imitations of - 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
‘Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR0OssSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
&., Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 

















AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 

the superfluous oil.”"—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. 8S. FRY and SONS. 


SYMINGTON’S 
ATENT PEA FLODR, 
is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires 
no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of rich soup. 
= pe, 14, 2d, 4d, and 6d; or in tins, 1s, 1s 6d, 
and 38 each. 


W. SYMINGTON and CO., 
Bowden Steam Mills, Market Harborough. 
Sold by all Grocers. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
®pring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft ban: being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite a power is supplied by the MOO-MAIN 

AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
@nd closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
worn during ~~ * A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Trues (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 

t, on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the “a being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 64; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARIOOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
EAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 











SPRAINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
msive, and are fcows on ty ordinary stock- 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 
WHITE, a — ~ a 228 Piccadilly, 
n. 


"JOHN 


— and CO.’S SOUPS. 





PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





you and GAME PIES; also, 





— of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(TURTLE SOUP, and other 





. jaa for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE'S PATENT 
BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 

Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lllustrated Catalogues 
post free from 

HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 





EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
Price 1s 6a per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 











INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 28, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL UARE, 
LONDON. sts 





OLLOWAY’S REMEDIES are 
much used in various inflammatory states of 

the system, and the very greatest advantage is de- 
rived from their use in cases where the blood has be- 
come impoverished from excess of any kind, and the 
general health debilitated from the same cause. It is 
needless to specify the numerous ill effects persons 
suffer from who have overtaxed their powers; they 
are sufficiently obvious to all, and these effects are 
both physical and mental. No one, however, need 
despond about himself, for, by attacking the source of 
the evil with a fixed resolution to conquer it, the battle 
is half won. Holloway's remedies properly and judi- 
ciously used impart nutrition to the blood, and restore 





| to the nerve-cells their natural tone. 











ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
ncorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. _ Bills ted and collected 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY. General Manager. 


PRENx FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
auces effected in all parts of the world. 
Serouron {ae nace 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1807. For Lives only. 79 PALL 
MALL, 8.W. 
Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
Funds in hand 035 
Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal may be ob 


tained from 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary. 


O* MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE OOMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAtD-Up CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £180,000. 
Annual! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 

or 


64 CORNHILL, and 10 EET, LONDON. 
Secretary 














SENT STR’ 
WILLIAM J. VIAN. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fands, £500,000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth. S) fi, 
Singapore, a and Yokohama, on 
terms which ma: ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake Soopearet parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 


They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed is, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


PpEuca N LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 


Hi RB. Brand, i” Hon: Lancelot Hollan 

eury > enry celot 

Octavius E. Ooope, Esq.,| Esq. 4, 
MP. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 

John Coope Davis, Esq. MP., F.B.S. 

Hi Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 

Oharios Emanuel - | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, 


Esq. 

Esq., MP. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 

This Company offers— 

COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of premium, with peeteipetion in 
four-fifths or eighty r cent. of the profits, such 
profits being either added to the policy, applied in 
reduction of premium, or pa‘d ia cash, at ths optioa of 
I 


"Low 8 ithout partici in profits 
w rates withou on in profits. 
PTO ANS, 


in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than £500. 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with | participation in profits on the tontine 


=, 
" For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 
BOBERT ©. TUCKER. Secretary. 


JOSITIVE GOVERNMENT 


SECURITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 


¢ ). 
Chief Offices—34 CANNON STREET, LONDON. 
Chairman—MatTraew HutTTon Osayror, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Alliance Bank. 


named 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES TO ASSURBRS. 
1, Absolute security to the Assured by the invest- 
ment of the Entire Net Premiums in Government 


Securities. 
2. Policies indisputable. 
3. No restriction upon travel or residence in any 


part of the world. 

4. Policies not wholly forfeited if payment of Pre- 
miums be discontin the holders’ rights being in 
proportion to Premiums paid. 

5. Assurers have the right of claiming at any time, 
either on loan or surrender, 40 per cent. of the 


Premiums paid 
PERIODICAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 


(First Policy Issued December, 1871.) 
ANNUAL Premium [NCOME. 


83ist December, 1872 ... £8,008 
30th June, 1873 ... eve . £20,952 
8lst December, 1873 ... £31,006 


3ist December, 1874 ... 
3lst December, 1875 ... eee «» £50,688 
POSITION OF THE COMPANY ON 31st DecemBgr, 1875. 
Policies in Force, 2,282, assuring £1,141,015. 
Total Premiums received, £122,899. 
Profits in Life Funds (being Surplus over and above 
the sum required to cover the Kisks), £7,489 3s 7d. 
ILLS BEST BIRD'S-EYE. 
—W. D.and H. 0. WILLS inform the Trade 
and the Public that this Tobacco is now put up by them 
ia ONE OUNCE PACKETS, in addition to the other 
sizes,the Label being a reduced fac-simile of that used 
for the Two-Ounce Packets. 
Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.; and Bristol. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT 





LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 





BOXES and PARCELS of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS are forwarded Daily from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY to Subscribers in every part of the Country. 

Two or Three Friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and obtain a constant succes- 
sion of the best New Books as they appear, on liberal terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Thomas Wingfold, Curate, By 


GrorGR MACDONALD, LL.D, 3 vols. 
“Its nobility of purpose, its keen insight into 
human nature, and its poetry, place this book in the 
first rank of novels of the year.”—John Bull. 


Mark Eylmer’s Revenge. 
Mrs.J.K. SPENDER. 3 vols. 
Power’s Partner. By May Byrne. 
“A powerfully-written story. It never flags in in- 
cident or interest.” — Messenger. 
Nora’s Love-Test. By Mary 


Crom Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money.” 
SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 
“A very powerful and interesting story; bright, 
fresh, and sparkling.”—Zzaminer. 


Anne Warwick. By Geor iana 


M. OCRAIK. 2 yols., 218. Nov. 24. 
CHEAP - i of 


My Little Lady. K. Frances 


POYNTER. Illustrated by B . Poynter, R.A. 5s, 
bound. Forming the New Volume of Hurst and 
BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


HE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 
Vol. 1L—A MODERN MINISTER. 


MODERN MINISTER. 
Vol. I. of the OHEVELEY NOVELS. 





Lf 





r. EDWARD LEAR'S NEW BOOK. 
AUGHABLE LYRICS. A Fourth 
Book of Nonsense-Poems, Songs, Music, Botany, 
and Alphabets. With Illustrations, small 4to, cloth 
gilt, price 6s. 
ondon: R. J. BusH, 32 Charing Cross, S.W. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
RED-LETTER DIARIES and CONDENSED 
DIARIES and ENGAGEMENT-BOOKS, for 1877, in 
several sizes, and in a great variety of plain and orna- 
mental bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
THOs. Dz LA Rug and Co., London. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S PLAYING- 

d CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season 

may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Wholesale only of the Manufactar 

08. Dz LA RvE and Co., London. 


E LA RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
in great variety, prepared from Original Designs 
and Illustrated by Original Verses. Of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. Wholesale only of the Publishers, 
TuHos. Dz LA Rus and Co., London. 


O-BANG, a Japanese Game for Two 
or more Persons, with Board, arranged on an 
improved ote Counters, and “Guide” by 
“* CAVENDISH.” f all Booksellers and Stationers. 
Wholesale only of the Manufacturers, 
TuHos. De LA RvE and Co., London. 














Now ready, 11th Edition, 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 


HIST, the Laws and Principles of. 
By “ CAVENDISH.” Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 


THos. Ds LA RvE and Co., London. 





same Author 


OUND ‘GAMES at CARDS, price 


ls 6d. PIQUET, price 3s 64. POCKET 
GUIDES, po ice 6d each: WHIST (3)—GumpE; Laws; 
Leaps. B ZIQUE. POLISH BEZIQUE. ECARTE 
(2)—GurpE; Laws. EUCHRE. SPOILFIVE. CALA- 
BRASELLA. CRIBBAGE. SIXTY-SIX. GO-BANG. 
LAWN TENNIS Aanp BADMINTON (with the 
Authorised Laws). Price 1s. Of all Booksellers and 
Stationers. 
THos. DE LA RvE and Oo., London. 
lO BOOK-BUYERS & LIBRARIANS. 
—Just published, a Catalogue of Second-hand 
Books, in all Classes of Literature, adapted for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries, Book Societies, &c. For- 
warded free, on application to J. RoOHE, Bookseller, 
1 Southampton Row, Holborn, W.C.—Libraries pur- 
chased. 
~ PHOTOGRAPHS. 
ARION and CO., 22 and 23 Soho 
Square, London. Collections of od, talea’ 


&c., put into order, 5 le 
bound into volumes, portfoliced, ‘or - framed. 











ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


WORKS 
OF THE 


LATE ADMIRAL SHERARD OSBORN, C.B. 


1, 
A New Edition, with Map, 3s 6d. 


The DISCOVERY of a NORTH-WEST 
PASSAGE by H.M.S. ‘INVESTIGATOR,’ Capt. 
R. M‘CLURE, during the Years 1850-4. 


STRAY LEAVES ‘oe an ARCTIC 
JOURNAL; or, Eighteen Months in the Polar 
Regions in Search of Sir John Franklin, 1850-1. 
A New Edition, to which is added the Career, 
Last Voyage, and Fate of Sir John Franklin. 
With Map. 3s 6d. 


3. 


A CRUISE in JAPANESE WATERS. 


QUEDAH:; or, Stray Leaves from a Journal in 
Malayan Waters. The FIGHT of the PEIHO in 
1859. A New Edition, with Map, 5s 





The above are bound uniformly, and may be had 
either together or separately, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
ee and London. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
P. VERGILI MARONIS OPERA, cum 


Prolegomenis et Commentario Critico pro Syndici 
Preli Academici, Edidit BeNJAMIN HALL KENNEDY, 
8.T.P., Graecae Linguae Professor Regius. Extra 
feap. 8y0, cloth, 5s. 


M. T. CICERONIS in Q. CAECILIUM 
DIVINATIO et in OC. VERREM AOTIO PRIMA, 
With Introduction and Notes. By W. E. HEITLAND, 
M.A.,and HERBERT COWIB, M.A., Fellows of St. 
gop College, Cambridge. Cloth, extra fcap. 

vO, 3s. 


VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS, 
Liber X. Edited, with Notes, by A. SIDGWICK, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School. Cloth, extra 
feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 


SUBJECT SET for OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE 
CERTIFICATE EXAMINATION, 1877. 


P. VERGILI MARONIS AENEIDOS, 
Libri X., XI, XIL Edited, with Notes, by id 
SIDGWICK, MA. late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
Cloth extra, feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


Cloth, red edges, 5s. 
NEW EDITION of the CAMBRIDGE 


CHURCH SERVICES. Im large type. 


CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17 Paternoster Row, London, 





Now ready, small 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
(\XONG-MEAD; with other Narratives 
in Verse. By F. SCARLETT POTTER. 

“ Scandinavian legends well bane = into poetry, 
and beautifully expressed."—Literary World. 

“Mr. Potter's themes are well anton | for the exhi- 
bition of his talents, which are beyond dispute.”— 
Tablet. 

“ Few of our younger poets have equal claims upon 
the student of verse.” —Atheneum. 

“One of the most refreshing volumes of verse that 
has come upon us of late.” —Lioyd's Newspaper. 

“ The poetry throughout is of a kind tolinger in the 
memory when the actual words may have escaped.” 
—Li Albion. 

“The world has another poet, as distinguished from 
@ mere versifier.”"—Morning Post. 

London: Provost cod’ Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 





Now in the press, ready ear Ska December. 
ONGS of MAN ASONS. By 
JEMMETT BRowNe, B.A. With Illustrations by 
Du Maurier, Walter Crane, C. W. Morgan, &c. To be 
had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. aoe 
15s, 180 Pp. feap. 4to, nc wees on superior toned 
handsomel ly bound, whole cloth, bevelled boards Ned 
gilt edges, with special artistic di 
London; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, a 
Hall Court, E.C.; and Pewrress and Co., 15 Great 
Queen Stréet, W.C 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


SLAVS AND TURKS. 
THE BORDER LANDS OF ISLAM IN EUROPE. 


1. Slavs and Turks. 5, Albania. 
2. Bosnia and Herzego-/| 6. Bulgaria. 
vina. 7. Roumania. 
8. Montenegro. S Turkish Law and Rule, 
4, Servia. 9. Christianity in Bulgaria. 


With a Sketch Map. 
The Leisure Hour Orsi0z, 56 Paternoster Row, 
and of all Booksellers. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST 
AMERICAN PICTURES, drawn with 


Pen and Pencil the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, 
LL.D., Author of “Swiss Pictures,” “ Those Holy 
Fields,” &c. Profusely Illustrated by the best 
pe Imperial 8vyo. Handsomely bound, gilt 
edges, 8s. 

The TURKISH EMPIRE: The Sultans, 
the Territory, and the People. By the Rey. 
THOMAS MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of 
“Universal Geography,” &c. New Edition, Re- 
vised and Brought Down to the Servian War and 
the Accession of the Present Sultan. Crown 8yo. 
With Map, 3s, cloth boards. 


The LAND of the PHARAOHS, 
t and Sinai: Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., Author of 
“ Those Holy Fields,” “ Swiss Pictures, ge. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with Fine Engravings. Imperial 
8vo, 88, handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


, J 
‘“* THOSE HOLY FIELDS.” Palestine 
Illustrated by Pen and Pencil. By the Rev, 
SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D. Uniform with “ Swies 
Pictures,” “Italian Pictures,” &c. Profusely 
Illustrated. Imperial 8vo, 88, cloth, gilt edges. 


The MONTHS, Illustrated by Pen and 
Pencil. Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, 
LL.D. New Edition, in Imperial 16émo. With 
Engravings by Noel Humphreys, John Gilbert, 
Barnes, Wimperis, and others. 5s, cloth boards. 


SONNETS of the SACRED YEAR, 
By the Rev. 8. J. STONE, M.A., Author of “ The 
Knight of Intercession,” &c. Neatly yee with 
bordered pages. Imperial 16mo, 3s, handsomely 
bound, cloth boards. 


HOMES and HAUNTS of LUTHER. 
By the Rev. bag STouGHTON, Author of “ Stars © 
the East,” &c. With numerous Engravings b 
Whymper and others. Small 4to, 8s, cloth boards, 

t-ed 

ISAAC WATTS: his Life and 
Writings, his Homes and Friends. By Epwin 
—— Hoop. With Mlustrations, 8vo, 6s, cloth 


EXPERIENCES of the INNER LIFE: 
Lessons from its Duties, Joys, and Conflicts. A 
Sequel to “The Soul's Life.” By the Rev. a 
Garett, Author of ‘‘ God’s Word Written,” & 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth boards. 





The HOME at BETHANY: its Joy: v8, 
its Sorrows, and its Divine Guest. = the Rev. 
D.D. Crown 8yo, 2s 64, cloth 


CuLRoss, M.A., 
boards. 


The BOOK of RUTH. A P 
Exposition. By the Rev. SAMUEL oy itor abe 
the Expositor, &c. Crown 8vo, 28, cloth boards, 
red edges. 
London: The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56 
Paternoster Row, 65 St. Paul's Churchyard, 164 Picca- 
ly; Mi : Corp Street; Brighton: 


Western 

| EIM'S HISTORY of *SESUS of 
NAZARA. Considered in its connection with 

the National Life of Israel, and related in detail. 

Translated by Rev. E. M. GeLpArt, Vol. He; The 

Sacred Youth ; Self-Recognition ; Decision. 

Also Vol. I. Second tion. Translated by 
ARTHUR RANSOM; Introduction ; Survey of Sources; 
Sacred and Political Groundwork; Religious Ground- 
work. Price 10s 

Vol. TIL, Seamueee by A. RANSOM (in the press). 

*,.* This work forms a portion of the Theological 
Translation Fund Library. Prospectuses on application. 

WILLIAMS and NoreAtr, 14 Henrie Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
_ Edinburgh. 


w ready, in d Ovo, price 12s, post free. 
iFE in CHRIST : a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on “the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. In Five Books. By EDWARD 
Wuits, Author of “ The Mystery of Growth.” 
“An exceedingly able work.”—Unseen Universe, by 
Professors STEWART and Tal!rT. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London. 


This day is published, Svo, 710 we. Fee Ni Is. 
IRST PLATFORM TER- 
NATIONAL LAW. BySir me. y CREASY, 
M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in the Hon. the Four 
Inns of Court, late Chief Justice of Ceylon, &€., &. 
Joun VAN VoorstT, 1 Paternoster Row. 


He 3 PREM rice 6s. 
HE SU EMACY wot A 
Suggestive Inquiry respecting the Phflosophy and 


Theology of the Future. 
London; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Oo., and of all 


Booksellers. 








ust PTISTC 8vo, cloth, 1 














Now ready, Eighth Edition, Letitia 2s 6d. 
EALTH SKIN an a 
Popular Treatise. By Erasmus ae 
F.R.S., Professor of Dermatology in the Reyal College 


of Surgeons. 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





IL 
BESSIE LANG 


A STORY OF CUMBERLAND LIFE. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 
In crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 

Altogether the little story is greatly to be recom- 
aaa both as ® description of old-fashioned vill 
life in @ primitive state of society and as a vividly 
natural study of human hearts and feelings.”— 

urday Review. 
ea Sock retty pictures as this are not rare in the 
book. they are found, indeed, in almost every 
The moral of the story is emphatic.”"— 
* Examiner. 

“A story as pure in its essence as it is perfect in its 

form, as attractive by its sii ty as it is charming 


by its literary expression." — ily Reveiw. 
. 


It is full of vividness and pathos, and is noticeable, 
too, for country sketches of singular brighness and 
effectiveness." —Glasgow News. 


It. 
TWO YEARS ABAFT THE MAST: 
On, LIFE AS A SEA APPRENTICE, 
By F. W. H. SYMONDSON. 
In crown 8v0, 78 6d. 


“ There could not be a better book to put into the 
hands of any lad who has thoughts of going to sea ina 
similar capacity, in order that he may know exactly 
what he has to expect...... The daily routine of the = 
is recorded with minuteness, but not tediousness, an 
altogether the reader gets a very distinct impression 
of what a sea-life involves." —Saturday Review. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, a New and Cheap Edition. 


THE DILEMMA. 


By the Author of 
‘(The Battle of Dorking,” and “A True Reformer.” 


Complete in One Volume, price 6s. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS OF FirsT EDITION. 

“When the author of ‘The Battle of Dorking’ 
writes on war, he is very sure to command attention, 
and his literary talent can weave his military know- 
ledge into fiction that is fascinating as well as instruc- 
tive.” — Times. 

“A very striking story, which no one who begins is 
likely to drop before he finishes it, and which no one 
who finishes it will ever forget, whenever the Indian 
Matiny is mentioned, for it clothes with individual 
form and colour the great vicissitudes of one of the 
most romantic episodes of English history."—Spectator. 

“Asa story, we are indu to rank it with the best 
that we have read for a very long time." —Academy. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


MR, THEODORE MARTIN’S WORKS. 
The ODES, EPODES, and SATIRES 


of HORACE. Translated into English Verse. 
With a Life of Horace. Third Edition, post Svo, 9s. 


HORACE; HIS LIFE and WORKS. 
From “Ancient Classies for English Readers.” 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The POEMS of CATULLUS. Trans- 
lated into English Verse, with an Introduction 
and Notes. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into 


English Verse. Second Edition. 3s 6d. 


POEMS and BALLADS of GOETHE. 


Translated by THEODORE MARTIN and W. E. 
AyToun. Second Edition. Feap 8vo, 6s. 


KING RENE’S DAUGHTER. From 


the German of H. Hertz. Second Edition. 2s 6d. 


ALADDIN. From the German of 


OBHLENSOHLAGBR. Feap., 5s. 


CORREGGIO. By Ochlenschlager. 


Feap., 58. 


The VITA NUOVA of DANTE. With 
| Bay and Notes. Second Edition. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


CAPTAIN BURNABY’S RIDE to 


KHIVA. [Now ready. 





NOTICE. 





A NEW DRAMA by Mr. ALFRED TENNY- 
SON, entitled “HAROLD,” is in the press, and will be 
Published Immediately. it will be Uniform in Size with 
“ Queen Mary.” Orders should be given at once, as Copies 
will be supplied only in the order of their receipt. 





London: HENRY S. KING and CO. 


HENRY S. KING & CO’S NEW BOOKS 
JUST OUT, 





POEMS. By Edward Dowden, Author of ‘‘Shakspere: his 


Mind and Art.” Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


The POEMS of EBENEZER ELLIOTT, “the Corn-Law 


Rhymer.” Collected Edition. Edited by his Son, the Rey. Epwin Ex.sort, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols. 


crown 8yo, cloth, price 18s. 
A NIGHT anda DAY. By Hesba Stretton. Royal 16mo, 


cloth, price 6d. 





TO APPEAR IMMEDIATELY. 
The GAME of BENGAL and the NORTH-WESTERN 


PROVINOES of INDIA. By Captain J. H. BALDWIN, F.Z.S., Bengal Staff Oorps. With numerous Illus- 


trations. 4to, cloth. 
ANNUS AMORIS: By J. W. Inchbold. 
POEMS. By 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
RAYS from the SOUTHERN CROSS: 
GEORGIANA PEACOCK. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by the Rey. P. Walsh. Crown 8vo. 
LAURELLA, and other Poems. By Dr. J. Todhunter. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


DAVID LLOYD’S LAST WILL. By Hesba Stretton. With 


Four Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a Matter-of-Fact Story. 


Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece, price 2s. 


OUTLINES of an INDUSTRIAL SCIENCE. By D. Syme. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. 
The object of this work is to expose the fallacies of the modern school of political economy, and to construct 
a system of doctrine in place of that now existing, to the method, matter, and form of which the author is 


entirely opposed. 
CURRENT COIN. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A, 
Author of “Speech in Season,” “ Thoughts for the Times,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
Materialism—The Devil—Crime—Dr P ri Emoti R ti The Sabbath. 


ON the INFLUENCE of FIRE-ARMS upon TACTICS. 


Historical and Critical Investigations by an Officer of Superior Rank in the Army. Translated 


by Captain E. H. WickHam, R.A. Demy 8vo. 
HISTORY of the STRUGGLE for PARLIAMENTARY 


GOVERNMENT in ENGLAND. By A. Bisset. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY: LETTERS and MEMORIES of 


HIS LIFE. Edited by his Wirz. With Steel engraved Portraits and numerous I!lustrations on Wood, 
and @ Fac-simile of his Handwriting. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


Sonnet. 








HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





Next week, crown 8vo, cloth. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By JOHN DENNIS, 
Editor of “ English Sonnets, a Selection from 1547," &c. 


CONTENTS :—Pope—Defoe—Prior—Steele—The Wartons—John Wesley—Southey—English Lyrical Poetry— 
English Rural Poetry—The English Sonnet. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








Now ready, at all Booksellers, price 21s. 


A RIDE to KHIVA. By Captain 
BURNABY. With specially prepared Maps. 
‘“‘Oaptain Burnaby has published a charming and 
a ey hel an capertene moment."——Tises. 
e Ore to t t ti 
writing in the Pegs @ last there is no dull 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN: 








FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they p riy ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs, EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





London, Paris, and New York. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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MR. RUSSELL’S CRIMEA. 


In demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 
THE BRITISH EXPEDITION TO THE 
CRIMEA. 


By W. H RUSSELL, 
Special Correspondent of the Times. 
With Maps and Plans. 


This work, which has been ont of print for ten years, has been entirely revised, 
and for the greater part rewritten. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 





MR, ALDRICH'S NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


FLOWER AND THORN: POEMS. 


By T. B. ALDRICH. 


Also, by the same Author. 
CLOTH of GOLD, and other Poems, 1s. 
MARJORIE DAW, and other People. 2s. 
PRUDENCE PALFREY. 1s. 


This new volume of poems, which is copyright in this country, will be ready 
on the 25th inst, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
THE BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 





This day is published, with Portraits engraved on Steel, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM THOMAS CAMPBELL (1777) TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
Comprising Characteristic Selections, with Biographical and Critical Notices. 
By JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Uniform with the above, and by the same Editor. 


THE POETS AND POETRY OF SCOTLAND, 


FROM THOMAS THE RHYMER (1226) TO RICHARD GALL (1776). 
With Portraits on Steel. Cloth, 12s 6d. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Just published, demy 8vo, 12s. 
A TREATISE ON THE MORAL 
IDEALS. 


By the late JOHN GROTE, B.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Cambridge. 


Edited by J. B. MAYOR, M.A., 


Professor of Classica) Literature at King’s College, London, late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
London: GEORGE BELL and SONS. 


R. EDWARDS'S PUBLICATIONS on the DOMESTIC 
USE of FUEL. 
In royal 8vo, amply illustrated. 
OUR DOMESTIC FIRE-PLACES. Price 12s. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. Price 3s 6d. 
ON the USE of FUEL in COOKING. Price 5s. 
SOME OBSERVATIONS on FIRE-PLACES, STOVES, and VENTI- 
LATION, Price 6d. 
IMPROVED FIRE-PLACES. Price 1s. 
VENTILATION and HEAT.—A Now Edition in preparation. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 











10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, November 18, 1876, 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONSs, 


SYRIA and EGYPT UNDER the LAS? 


FIVE SULTANS of TURKEY, being the Experiences duri 

} Log ey my yy With Explanatory Remarks to te Sanat 
y WARD ARKER, her Majesty's C x 

with Portraita. . a ee 


A NARRATIVE of TRAVEL and SPORT 


in BURMAH, SIAM, and the MALAY PENINSULA. By Jo BRAD; 
Large post 8yo, 128." ar a. 


“A very modest and unpretentious record of a notable feat of travel...... 
whole book is very interesting; its worst fault is one that can rarely be found with 
the record of travel—there is not enough of it.”—Scotsman. 


TO the DESERT and BACK; or, Travels 


in Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, &c.,in 1875-76. By Zovon H, 
Large post 8vo, 12s. a y cH H. Turtoy. 


AS the SHADOWS FALL: a Novel. 


J. EDWARD MuppDOcK, Author of a “ Wingless Angel,” &. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SHE REIGNS ALONE. By Beatrice Yorke, 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 


GERALD BOYNE: a Novel. 


EAMES. 38 vols., 31s 6d. 


MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography, 


By BEATRICE A. JOURDAN, Author of ** The Journal of a Waiting Gentlewoman, 
Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


For TWO YEARS. By “ Vectis.” Crown 8vo, 


7s 6d. 


By T. W. 


MARJORY’S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


ROSIE and HUGH; or, Lost and Found: a 


Tale for Boys and Girls. By HELEN C. NASH. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


BREAD UPON the WATERS: a Novel. By 


MarizE J. Hypg. Orown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of 


Churchyard Literature. Beinga Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, withan 
Introduction. By W. FatrsLgY. Crown 8vo, cloth, post free, 5s. 


The RITUALIST’S PROGRESS: a Sketch 


of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, Member of the 
E. O. U., Vicar of St. Alicia, Sloperton. By A. B. WILDERED, Parishioner. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, in wrapper, price 6d, post free. 
‘““ ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN.” 
A Warning to those about to Marry. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





NOTICE.—Now ready, in wrapper, price 1s, post free. 


ETERNAL PUNISHMENT; the Doctrine 


of the Everlasting Torment of the Wicked Shown to be Unscriptural. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





Now ready, Fourth Thousand, enlarged, price 6d. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR A _ PUBLIC 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE, 


IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“ An ably written gone has lately been published by Messrs. Trijbner...... 

It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit...... The 

‘Suggestions * appropriately conclude with several pages of extracts from the 

leading thinkers and philosophical writers of modern times. Those given are well 

selected, and highly suggestive of ennobling and inspiring thought.”—T7he Inquirer. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





Price 1s. 
Ros BACON: the Philosophy of 
Science in the Middle Ages. By Professor 
ADAMSON, M.A., Owens Col: 





URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | cheapside. 


Royal 18mo, cloth, red back, 2s 6d. 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY 
of ENGLISH SYNONYMS. By WILLIAM 


lege. . Novel. 
J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, Manchester. a Wa ee revised and enlarged, by | “\"rnis strange, fluent chronicle.”—Standard. 


London: WILLIAM TgG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, “ His c! 


NEW NOVEL at all Libraries, in 1° vol. crown 8vo 
rice 10s 6d. 
HE RECTOR of St. JUDY: a 


“ This singular, quaint cupboard of a book.” —T7ablet.. 
rs are not wax figures, but real men 
and women."—ZLiterary World. 

London: Provost and Oo., 36 Henrietta Street, 





IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


HE NEW WAR OFFICE, PARIS.— | w.c., and ali Booksellers. 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 





Fourth Edition, post free, is. 





‘AMILY, it 44d), for la View—The B: Co: ition— rs o 
35 and 86 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. | Byron's sw Opinion of the Mouumente-’Plea, for R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 
Protection of Position of Architec- A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 


EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1968. | fF roves oS Par 
tectural Teaching in America—Sanitary tters—Art, 








vered in One 


Report—Archi- a this Disease. By Rosert Watts, M.D., 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 


ndon: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX_YARDS WIDE. | &.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, and of all Newsmen. uare, London. 
Rooms Co Piece. to 52 pages. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 





THIRD EDITION, now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8yo, 3ls 


MA DCA P 


VIOLET. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “‘A Princess of Thule,” &c. 


“In the very first rank of Mr. Black's heroines, proud as Sheila and sweet as Coquette, stands Madcap Violet. The true, proud, tender nature of her 


ty, her mischief, her self-sacrifice endear her to the OP ccced 
tontiznously through, and once begun this is secured. 


“Tf any one is 
droit cbenevations, or brilliant description...... 

“ There are as lovely lan es 
of beauty, as high a standard of goodness, as in the best of his earlier books. 


Only a scant idea can be formed of the beauty and power of the story unless it is read 
The magician has woven his spell with power."—Daily News. 
so strangely constituted as to take no pleasure in this work as a story, let him open it anywhere, and he will be sure to light on lively dialogue 
6 Madcap Violet ' is eminently readable throughout.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

in ‘ Madcap Violet,’ as gleesome a freshness in the descriptions of animate and inanimate nature, as hearty an appreciation 





NEW LANDS WITHIN the ARCTIC CIRCLE: 
Narrative of the Discoveries of the Austrian Ship ‘ Tegetthoff,’ in 1872-74. By 
Jutius PAYER, one of the Commanders of the Expedition. 2 vols. medium 
8yo, containing upwards of 100 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 
engraved by J. D. Cooper, & Coloured Frontispiece, and Route — ts : 


DUTCH GUIANA. By W. Girrorp Paterave, 


Author of “ A Year's Journey through Central and Eastern Arabia.” Demy 
8vo, with Map and Plan, 9s. [This day. 


ART at HOME SERIES :— 


1 A PLEA for ART in the HOUSE, with Special 

Ref to the E y of Collecting Works of Art, and Im- 

rtance of Taste in Education and Morals. By W. J. Lorrie, B.A., 
S.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


Il, SUGGESTIONS for HOUSE DECORATION in 


PAINTING, WOOD-WORKE, and FURNITURE. By Ruopa and 
AGxes GARRETT. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. [This day. 


On SOME MINISTERIAL DUTIES—CATE- 


CHISING, PREACHING, &c. Being a Selection from Charges by the late 
Archdeacon Bather. Edited, with Preface, by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master 
of the Temple. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


The CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRICAL 


POETRY. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
Complete in 1 vol. post 8yo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT & COOKERY. 


With Appendix of Recipes used by the Teachers of the National School of 
Cookery. By W.B. TEGETMEIER. 18mo, cloth, 1s. This day. 








LIFE of WILLIAM, EARL of SHELBURNE 


afterwards First Marquis of Lansdowne. With Extracts from his Papers 
and Correspondence. By Lord EpMOND FiTzMAURICE, M.P. Vol. IIL, 8¥0, 
with Maps (completion of the Work), 16s. [Next week. 


RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. By 


J.P. MAHnAFFY, M.A, Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 8s 6d. (Next week. 


POPULAR PROGRESS in ENGLAND, 


Chapters in the History of, chiefly in relation to the Freedom of the Press 
and Trial by Jury, 1660-1820. With applications to later years. By JAMES 
ROUTLEDGE. 8vo, 16s. (Next week. 


The MAKERS of FLORENCE: DANTE, 


GIOTTO, SAVONAROLA, and their CITY. By Mrs. OLrPHANT. With up- 
wards of 50 Illustrations by P. H. Delamotte, and Portrait of Savonarola, 
engraved by OC. H. Jeens. Medium 8vo, cloth elegant, price 21s. [Next week. 


SALVATION HERE and HEREAFTER, and 


other Essays and Sermons. By JOHN SERVICE, Minister of Inch. Extra fcap. 
8vo, 6x. (Just ready. 


ROSE TURQUAND. By Exttice Horxms. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 218. 
“ There can be no doubt that a new novelist of most remarkable power has 


suddenly ap among Us...... ‘Rose Turquand ses the charm of style, 
culture, and breadth of thought......In her b ith of culture the author ap- 
proaches George Eliot rather than Charlotte Bronté...... It would be hard in con- 


temporary fiction to match the early scenes in which the life of the poor desolate 
orphan is painted, the attachment to the good-hearted, but somewhat narrow- 
souled pedant of a tutor, the agony of her parting with him, and the conflict of 
emotions which is ever going on in her own mind."— Westminster Review. 











MACMILLAN and CO., LONDON. 

















AT ALL THE 


MR. 


The 7imes says it is “‘ Incomparably the most valuable record of 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with 3 Maps and many Illustrations, cloth extra, price £2 2s. 


EUGENE SCHUYLER’S TURKISTAN. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Mr. Gladstone says this is “ One of the most solid and painstaking works which have been published among us in recent years.” 
ntral Asia which has yet been published in this country.” 


LIBRARIES. 


The Athenwum says, “ This most accurate and interesting book will long remain the standard English work on Central Asia.” 
The World says, “ It is certain that it is incomparably the most complete, as it is the most able, book on the subject extant.,,...a book which every one who would 


form any intelligent notion of its great theme, be he in or out of Parliament, must 








TICKNOR’S 


will rise from the careful perusal of his gy and corres 


“ Like a lucky-bag without any blan! 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 21s. 


SECOND AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Quarterly Review says, “ No matter what your peculiar taste in this style of composition, no matter what your range of acquirement, rest assured that you 
ndence with a lively sense of self-satisfaction, amused, instructed, and (we will venture to add) improved.” 


MEMOTRS. 


8, for dip into it where you may, you will find something interesting.”—Jllustrated London News. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 








——» 





PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 

Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.0. 
Lo*»on LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
‘ounded 1841. 


F 84 

PATRON—H.RB.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, " 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Lan 
or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
members. Reading. 


guages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a - 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town -room 





open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





Lately published, in 8vo, price 5s. 


N the EXISTENCE of MIXED LANGUAGES, an Essay. 
By JAMES CRESSWELL CLOUGH, Fellow of the Roya! Historical Society. 


hy 


“A most int ting and tive essay. A thoroughly able and instructive 
work.”— Western Morning News, 

“Mr. Clough’s arguments in refutation of the allegation that a mixed language 
is an impossibility are very forcible, and are — by @ great array of evi- 
dence...... The essay bristles with facts and illustrations, some of them very 
curious, and evinces considerable philological learning and no small share of 
critical and lytical acumen.” —S. 

“ Well written and clearly put together.”"—Academy. 

‘Mr. Clough's well-arranged essay gives evidence of considerable industry and 
good-sense......He has proved his point and firmly established the counter-pro- 
—- that mixture is necessary for the permanent vitality of any language...... 

nteresting and useful vol He has P da great it of matter into 
the small compass of 123 by dint of method and concise statement, thereby 
producing a very creditable monograph.”—£zraminer. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Queen’s 
Quality,” as ~-y to her Majesty. Delicious. Invigorating. A valuable 














tonic. 42s per dozen, 
RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, “ Sportsman's 
Special Quality,” and for Travelling. 50s per dozen, net. 


Qaanrs MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, supplied by 


Distillery, 


Wine Merchants, or direct, on prepayment, by T. G 
Carriage free in England. 


all 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S I eet tm ATLAS 


NEW WORKS. 
The CHURCH and its ORDINANCES. By 


the late WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Edited by the 
Rev. WALTER HOOK, Rector of Porlock. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


PICTURESQUE HOLLAND. By Henry 


HAVARD, Author of “ The Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee.” In demy 8vo, with 
Map and Ten Illustrations, 16s. 


OLD NEW ZEALAND; a Tale of the Good 
Old Times, and a History of the War in the North against the Chief Heke. 
Told by an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of PEMBROKE. In 
demy 8yo, 12s. ~ 


s s 
STUDIES in ENGLISH ART. Gainsborough, 
Morland, Wheatley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Flaxman, Girtin, Crome, 
Cotman, Turner (in “ Liber Studiorum™), Peter de Wint, George Mason, 
Frederick Walker. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. In crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
** An art critic of wide sympathies and cultivated taste."—Daily News. 
“No one who would understand English painters and the sou! of English art will 
be without this volume.”—Zdinburgh Daily, Review. 


The WITCHES’ FROLIC and the BAGMAN’S 


DOG. By THOMAS INGOLDsBY. Iilustrated by an entirely New Art, by Jane 
Cook, Author of “ The Sculptor Caught Napping.” Large 4to, 21s. 


WIVES, MOTHERS, and SISTERS. By 


Lady HerBert, Author of “Three Phases of Christian Love,” ‘“ Impres- 
sions of Spain,” &c. In 2 vols. large crown 8vo, 21s. 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH-SAXON SEE 


and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. From Original Sources. By the Rev. 
W. R. W. STEPHENS, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of “The Life and 
Times of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. In demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations, 21s. 








POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


MISS BROUGHTON’S NEW NOVEL. — 


NOTICE.—Messrs. R. BENTLEY and SON beg to announce 
that a Full Supply of Miss Broughton’s New Novel, JOAN, can 
now again be obtained at all Libraries. 


JOAN. 


“Nancy,” “ Cometh Up as a Flower,” &. 


By Rhoda Broughton, Author of 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Mr. PERCY FITZGERALD'S NEW NOVEL. 


The PARVENU FAMILY; or, Pheebe. 
GIRL and WIFE. By Percy Fitzgerald, 


Author of “ Bella Donna,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “MARGARET'S ENGAGEMENT." 


A HORRID GIRL. By the Author of 


“ Margaret's Engagement,” &c. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


By Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


EDINA. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of 


‘* East Lynne,” “The Channings,” &c. 


SUCCESS: and How He Won It, 


A Story 
of a Strike. From the German of E. WERNER. 


“The book is fresh and pure; it touches some of the tenderest chords of our 
nature, and it touches them with no uncertain hand; it is full of pathos, and in its 
quietness and purity is a relief, after the turgid and turbid nonsense with whieh so 
many of our romance-writers overwhelm us.'—Saturday Review. 





On Friday, November 24, in 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 


A ROMANCE, 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Author of “ White Rose and Red.’ 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


ENTITLED 


CHERRY RIPE, 


Will be commenced in the January, 1877, Number of 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


U. K.S. 
TLASES and MAPS. 
SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


a Oompanion 
tne pe and Oyclopedias, con to 
Coloured Maps, with a very complete bd 
Index. Price One Guinea, half-bound. 

*,* This is a handy Atlas for refer. 
ence; a companion to the “ National” “ " 
and other Oyclopsedias, and was, in 
commended by the “ English Cyclo 7» 
the completion of its Geographical Division, = 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street ‘ 
and all Booksellers. " BO, 





U. K.S. 
TLASES and MAPS. 
SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


a, 
The GENERAL ATLAS: bei 
= aa as the above, without the Plans 


174 Coloured Ma: v 
morocco. ps. £776, halt-bound 


THOMAS LETTS, 7? Quen 
, 72 Queen Victoria 
and all Booksellers. Street, £0, 








U.K. 8. 
TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


eT 
| The ATLAS of MODERN GEo. 
GRAPES ; containing 150 beautifully 
aps, being all the Modern Ma; 
Halt +4 £5 5s. pe in the Series 
*,* This is a magnificent Atlas, at 
| price; less than 9d for each Map. over ae 
London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.9 
and all Booksellers. . 





U. K.S. 
TLASES and MAPS. 
SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


$$. 

The FAMILY ATLAS: a Selec. 
tion of 80 Coloured Maps, from the Useful 
Knowledge Society's Series, containing the 
Recent Discoveries, &c., with the novel feature 
of a Thumb Index on the Front Edge, Half. 
morocco, £3 3s, 


THOMAS LETTS, 7 reatoas 
3 , 72 Queen Victoria St 
and all Booksellers. mane, 





U.K. S. 
TLASES and MAPS. 
SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The CYCLOPZDIAN ATLAS 
of GENERAL MAPS; or, Newspaper Reader's 
Se. Costeleces 89 Coloured Maps 
selec rom the Series, s 
_ , Strongly half-bound 

*,* This forms a Companicu Atlas to 
‘*National,” “English,” “ Chambers's,” 
other Cyclopeedias. . 


THOMAS LETTS. 12 Queen 
3 . 72 Queen Victoria 8 E: 
and all Booksellers. anes 


and 





U.K. 8S. 
TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


| The HARROW ATLAS of 
| MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition. Con- 
taining 30 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With 
Index to the Principal Places. Price 12s 64, 
strongly bound in cloth. 
London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0,, 
and all Booksellers. 





U.K.S. 
TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
of MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 14 
Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With Index to 
= oe Places. Price 7s, strongly bound 
n cloth. 


London : 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0, 
and all Booksellers. 





U. K.S. 
TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The HARROW ATLASof CLASSI- 
CAL GEOGRAPHY. Containing 23 Coloured 
Maps, 17 by 14 inches. With Index. Price 
128 6d, strongly bound in cloth. 

London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0., 
and all Booksellers, 








U. K.S. 
TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The JUNIOR HARROW ATLAS 
of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, containing I 
Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, with Inder, 
price 7s, strongly bound in cloth. 


ondon: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0., 
and all Booksellers. 





U.K. 8. 
TLASES and MAPS. 
SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The UNIVERSITY ATLAS of 
| CLASSICAL and MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
| containing 53 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, 
| with valuable consulting Indices, price £1 11s 6d, 
| half-morocco, gilt edges. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0, 
and all Booksellers, 





U. K.S8. 
TLASES and MAPS. 


SOCIETY FOR THE 
DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSI- 
CAL and MODERN GEOGRAPBHY, containing 
25 Coloured Maps, 17 by 14 inches, with Index, 
price 12s 6d, strongly bound in cloth. 

London : 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0., 
and all Booksellers. 





U. K. 8. 
TLASES and MAPS. 
SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP of 
ENGLAND and WALES; with all the Railwa: 
according to the most Recent Researches. 

Sir RoDERICK J. MURCHISON, D.C.L.,&e, Fourt 
Edition. Size, 18 inches by 14. Scale, 28 miles 
to an inch. Price, on One Sheet, 5s, beautifully 
Coloured; or mounted in Case, 7s. 


London: 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.O., 





and all Booksellers. 








Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


U. E.S. 
TLASES and MAPS. 
SOCIETY FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF 
USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 


Any of the MAPS in this cheap, 
excellent, and valuable Series may be had 
separately, price 6d each plain, or 9d coloured; 
or folded in Case for Tourists or Emigrants, 
at slightly enhanced prices. 


London : 
THOMAS LETTS, 72 Queen Victoria Street, E.0., 
and all Booksellers. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


UNIFORM with ROUSSELET'S INDIA. 


ITALY; from the Alps to Mount tna. 


Magn ti Tilustrated. Containing about 70 Full-page and 300 smaller 
rend Edited by THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Super-royal 4to, £3 3s. 


The PAPAL CONCLAVES, as they Were and 


as they Are, By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Demy 8yo, 16s. 


ART in ORNAMENT and DRESS. _ Trans- 


lated from the French of CHARLES BLANC, Member of the Institute, and 
formerly Director of Fine Arts. With Illustrations. Demy 8yo, 10s 6d. 


FORTY YEARS’ RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE, 


LITERATURE, and PUBLIC AFFAIRS. From 1830 to 1870. me Cuantzs 
MACKAY, LL.D. 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 28s. [This day. 


or, Cross-road Chronicles of 


TRIVIATA ; 
Passages in Irish a | History during the Season of 1875-76. By M. 
O'Connor Morris. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo,. (Jn a few days. 


The SAVAGE LIFE: a Second Series of 


“Camp No otes.” By FREDERICK BOYLE, Author of “A Ride Across a Con- 
tinent,” “ Adventures in Borneo.” Demy 8vo, 12s. [This day. 


SHOOTING and FISHING TRIPS in ENG- 


LAND, FRANCE, ALSACE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, and BAVARIA. By 
“ Loueeowean, ° * SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. large crown 8y0, 2l1s. 


The EASTERN QUESTION. 


The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE: a 


Political Sketch of Men and Events since 1866. By Baron HENRY DE WORMS. 
Second Edition, revised and corrected, with an Additional Chapter on the 
Present Crisis in the East. With Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 9s. 

“A clear account of the difficulties which beset Austria after the close of the 
war with Prussia, and of the policy of Count Beust in overcoming them, will be 
found in ‘The Austro-Hungarian Empire and the Policy of Count Beust.’ "— 
Quarterly Review, October, 1876. 


(The above Work has been translated into the French and German Languages.) 


Also, in the press, by the same Author. 


ENGLAND'S POLICY in the EAST: an 


Account of the Policy and Interests of England in the Eastern Question, as 
compared with those of the other European Powers. With a Map and 
Appendix, containing the Treaty of Paris, the Andrassy Note, the Berlin 
Memorandum, and other Documents. 


TWO CHANCELLORS: Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JULIAN KLACZKO. Translated by Mrs. Tarr. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


ea is @ most interesting and valuable book.”—Blackwood'’s Magazine for 
r. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by Lady WOOD. 


THROUGH FIRE and WATER. By Lady 


Woop. 2 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by MASSINGBERD HOME. 


CARSTAIRS. By Massrxcserp Home, Author 


of “ Shadows Oast Before.” 3 vols. 


FOOLS of FORTUNE: aNovel. By Freperick 


BOYLE. 3 vols. 


NEW NOVEL by Captain HAWLEY SMART. 


COURTSHIP in SEVENTEEN HUNDRED 


and TWENTY; in EIGHTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY. By Hawiey 
SMART. 2 vols. 


A WOOING of ATE. By Jon Oxuve. 


[In @ few days. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE & LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By his Nephew, GzorGs O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8yo, 36s. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of LORD 


MAOAULAY. + “Ee with Occasional Notes, by G. O. TazvELYAN, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The ATELIER DU LYS; or, an Art Student 
in the Reign of — By the Author of * lemoiselle Mori.” 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, price 12s 

“Tf all, or at least a fair pi gry Bee ety tf 


were as good as‘ The Atelier lu Lys,’ reading them might instructi 
and reviewing them a pleasure.” —Atheneum. - ~~ 


DISCOVERIES at EPHESUS, including the 


Site and Remains of the Great page of Diana, By J. T. Woop, F.S.A. 


Imperial 8yo, copiously Illustrated. [On the 30th inst. 


The LIFE of ROBERT FRAMPTON, D.D. 


the Deprived Bishop of Gloucester. From an Original MS. 8vo, with 
Portrait. Un a few days. 


BEOWULF: an Anglo-Saxon Epic Poem of 


the Eighth Century (Text and English Translation), wi oe Notes, 
&c. By T. ARNOLD, M.A. 8vo. On Saturday next. 


ACROSS the VATNA JOKULL; or, Scenes 


in Iceland; a Description of Hitherto Unknown Regions. By W. L. Watts. 
(Un a few days. 


The CHILDHOOD of the ENGLISH NATION; 


or, the Sypanings of English History. By ELLA S. ARMITAGE. Feap. Bro, 
price 2s 6a [On the 28th inst. 


The PUZZLE of LIFE, and How it has been 


Put Together. By A. NicoLs, F.B.G.8. Crown 8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 
price 5s. (Jn a few days. 


The ELEMENTS of BANKING. By Henry 


a MACLEOD, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb. of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The CABINET LAWYER: a Popular Digest 


of the Laws of England. Lf Fourth Edition, extended in a Supplement 
to the Present Time. Fceap. 8vo, 9s. 


On PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT in 


ENGLAND: its Origin, Development, and Practical Operation. By ALPHEUS 
Topp. 2 vols. 8vo, 37s. 


The LIFE, WORKS, and OPINIONS of 


HEINRICH HEINE. By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 28s. 


HOURS of THOUGHT on SACRED THINGS, 


a Volume of Sermons. By JAmBes MARTINEAU, LL.D., D.D., Principal of Man- 
chester New College, London. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S WORK on the 


LIFE and EPISTLES of St. PAUL :— 


LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original [)Justrations, Maps, Landscapes 
on Steel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts, 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21s. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. 
crown 8v0, 98. 


MILTON’S SAMSON AGONISTES, with Notes 


and a Glossary, for the use of Candidates preparing for the Public Examina- 
tions. By I. PLANT FLEMING, M.A., B.C.L. Feap. 8vo. [On Monday next. 
Epochs of Ancient History. 


The ROMAN EMPIRE of the SECOND 


CENTURY; or, the Age of the <7 By the Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. 
With 2 Coloured Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d 
Epochs of English History. 


The TUDORS and the REFORMATION, 
1485-1603. By the Rev. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., Editor of the Series. With 3 
Maps. Feap. 8vo. 


y 5 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S PUBLICATIONS, — 





THIRD EDITION. 


UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


THE LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


y THEODORE MARTIN. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 18s. 


*,* The Third Volume, which will complete the Work, is in active preparation. 


———_—. 





A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By LESLIE STEPHEN. 2 vols. demy Svo, 28s. 


HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 
By HENRI VAN LAUN. 


Vol. L., From its Origin to the Renaissance. Demy Svo, 16s. 


~ Mr, Van Laun has not given us a mere critical study of the works he considers, but he has don: his best 
to bring their authors, their way of life, and the ways of those around them, before us in a living likeness."— 


Daily News, Nov. 16. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


(in the press. 











Three volumes. 


ETRUSCAN BOLOGNA: A STUDY. 


By RICHARD F. BURTON, Author of “ Pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca,” &c. Small Svo, 10s 6d. 


“The book is full of interest...... We heartily recommend ‘ Etruscan Bologna,’ as pleasantly, yet thoroughly, 
laying open to the English reader a mine of most valuable remains of the existence of which very many even 
of English students are as yot unaware.” —John Bull. 


es 


GEOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE VOLCANIC 
ISLANDS AND PARTS OF SOUTH AMERICA, 


VISITED DURING THE VOYAGE OF H.MS, ‘BEAGLE.’ 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S., 
Author of ‘‘The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs,” ‘‘ The Origin of Species," &c. 


New Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, 12s 6d. 
o£ 


LORENZO DE’ MEDICI, THE MAGNIFICENT. 


By ALFRED VON REUMONT. 
Translated from the German by ROBERT HARRISON. 2 vols., 30s. 


CAMILLE DESMOULINS AND HIS WIFE: 


PASSAGES from the HISTORY of the DANTONISTS. Founded upon New and hitherto Unpublished 
Documents. Translated from the French of JULES CLARETIE by Mrs. CASHEL HOEY. Demy 8vo,with Portrait, 16s. 


‘* M. Olaretie is, we think, best in ‘ Camille Desmoulins........ The tragedy which followed the arrest of the 
Dantonists, readers may be left to study for themselves in the picturesque and stirring pages of M. Claretie's 
dook.”—Daily News, Nov. 16. 


A HISTORY of CRIME. By Luke Owen Pike. Vol. II., 


From the Accession of Henry VII. to the Present Time. Demy 8vo, 18s. 


The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. By David Ferrier, M.D., 


F.B.S., Assistant-Physician to King’s College Hospital; Professor of Forensic Medicine, King's College. 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 15s. 

















NEW NOVELS. 
NEW STORY by Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE.—7ihe CORN- 


HILL MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER contains the First Part of a New Story, entitled 
EREMA; or, My Father's Sin, by R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” 
“ Alice Lorraine,” &c. With an Illustration. ' 





BY the ELBE. By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘‘Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,” &c. 3 vols. 


MAUDE MAYNARD. By the Author of “Almost Fault- 


less,” “* A Book for Governesses," &c. 3 vols. (Shortly. 








Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s 6d. 


THOUGHTS on ART, PHILOSOPHY, 
and RELIGION. Being Selections from the Un- 
published Papers of SYDNEY DOBELL. With 
an Introductory Note by JOHN NicHoL, M.A, 
LL.D. 

% oe The productions of a singularly powerful and 
original mind. It is difficult to say whether they are 
of more value as a storehouse of wisdom and imagi- 
nation, on which men may draw at will, or as indices 
to the method of thought and labour of a ripe and 
creative, if crochety, intellect."——The Atheneum, 
* Delightful to read...... We cordially recommend this 
most stimulating volume to our readers. Not only 
will they find its perusal reward all pains spent upon 
it by a treasury of fresh thoughts and fanejes, but 
they will acknowledge that by means of it his 
knowledge has been deepened of a pure, elevated, and 
in every way beautiful haman soul.”~—Nonconformist, 


The BORDERLAND of SCIENCE. 
Ricwarp A. Proctor. Large crown 8yo, wi! 
Portrait, 10s 6d. 

“ A really valuable and interesting book.” —Sat 
Review.——“ We cordially recommend the yolume to 
our readers." —Daily Telegraph.——* As a populariser 
of science, Mr. Proctor deserves to rank with Huxley 
and Owen.”—Scotsman. 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
SCIENCE BYWAYS. Crown 8vo, 


with Photographic Portrait, 10s 6d. 

“Mr. Proctor can treat scientific subjects popularly 
without either vulgarisisg them or lapsing into in- 
accuracy. In hischarming pages every educated per- 
son will find instruction deftly combined with amuse- 
ment."—Dai/y Telegraph.——“ Worth reading, as is 
everything that emanates from Mr. Proctor’s refined 
and elevated mind."—/four, 


The LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. New Edition. With 
Eight Illustrations. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s, 


The SATAN of SCRIPTURE. By a 


CLERGYMAN. Orown 8vo, 4s. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. A 
NEW and UN{FORM EDITION of MISS 
THACKERAY'S WORKS. Each Volume Iilus- 
trated with a Vignette ~~ drawn by 
Arthur Hughes and engraved by J.Cooper. Large 
crown 8vo, 68. 


New Volume, in a few days. 
MISS ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN. 
Volumes already published :— 
OLD KENSINGTON. 
The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. 
FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG PRINCE. 
TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. 
BLUEBEARD'S KEYS, and other Stories, 
The STORY of ELIZABETH ; TWO HOURS; FROM 
AN ISLAND. 
TOLLERS and SPINSTERS, and other Essays. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S W — 
The LIBRARY EDITION. With Tilustrations by 
the Author, RicHarRD DOYLE, and FREDERICK 
WALKER. 22 vols. large crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, £8 58; or half-russia, marbled 
edges, £12 12s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold eepenatety, in cloth, each 
6 


8 6d. 
REISSUE of the LIBRARY EDITION. With all the 
Original Illustrations. 22 vols. boards, 6s 6d each 


volume. 
The POPULAR EDITION. Complete in 12 vols. 
crown 8vo. With Frontispiece to each volume, 


each 5s. 
*,* This Edition may be had in sets of 12 vols., 
handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £3; also bound 
in half-morocco, £5 5s. 


W. M. THAOKERAY'S DRAWINGS. 

The ORPHAN of PIMLICO, and other 
SKETCHES, FRAGMENTS, and DRAWINGS. 
By WILLIAM MASEPBACE THAOKERAY. Oopied 
by @ Process that gives a Faithful Reproduction 
of the Originals. With a Preface and Editorial 
Notes by Misa THACKERAY. Royal 4to, 2ls. 





NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAW AND GOD.” 


REASONABLE 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SERVICE. 


By W. PAGE-ROBERTS, M.A., Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of “ Law and God.” 
“ Twelve sermons of the same character and excellency as those contained in | Kingsley, of Eversley, would have done. We wish the mass of our preachers 
* Law and God '—the same in their directness and freshness, in the thought which | would take a lesson from these sermons, and imitate their freshness, and the way 
they contain, and the thoughts which they draw out from the reader. They handle | in which Scripture is applied by the writer."—J/ohn Bull, July 11. 


their subjects much in the way which Mr. Robertson, of Brighton, or Charles 


By the same Author, Fourth Edition, LAW and GOD, crown 8vo. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











LonvON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, st 18 Exeter Street, Strand ; 


and Published by him at the “SpaoTaToR” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, November 18, 1376. 

















